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Correspondence 





Giving to the Poor 


Eprror: Recently I came across an old 
copy of America, dated May 28, and read 
with interest the article “On Loving the 
Poor,” by Fr. William A. Schumacher. 

Twice Fr. Schumacher stated that “we 
cannot love the poor merely through a 
check or a gift.” Well, let’s not write off 
almsgiving too fast. Furthermore, if Fr. 
Schumacher insists that “we must meet 
the poor face to face,” he is being unduly 
restrictive and unrealistic. There are other 
ways to perform perfectly valid acts of 
the virtue of charity. 

For one reason or another, many hard- 
working Catholics really haven’t the time 
to visit the county hospital, as Fr. Schu- 
macher urges, “to just sit there and listen 
to the sick pour out the tragedy of their 
lives.” So they give abundantly to the 
Church’s annual mission collections. In 
addition, if they know a particular mission- 
ary is dealing with poor and _ suffering 
people, they ask him to use their alms in 
his work. They don’t personally pour oil 
and balm into the wounds of those poor 
Samaritans, their brothers at a distance, but 
through Father X in his foreign mission 
they make their charity as concrete, as 
personal as they can. They are thus doing 
Christ’s will in an essential need of the 
Church and in the only practical way they 
know. 

We missionaries don’t mind changing the 
bandages of the sick and visiting the sorry 
homes of the poor, because it is part of 
our function in the Mystical Body of Christ 
to minister to Him in the poor. We don’t 
expect the majority of Catholics to do this. 
But we do expect and pray that benefactors 
will generously supply our dispensaries 
with medicines. In that way both the mis- 
sionary and the benefactor, each in his 
own way and degree, is loving Christ in 
His poor. 

DANIEL T. RICE, s.J. 
Jhajha, Monghyr, India 


Mind of POAU 


Eprror: Re your lead editorial in the issue 
of Sept. 24, 1960. Folly it would be to 
attempt to reason with the POAU when 
it blatantly, but not blindly, refuses to 
recognize the “inner dynamics” of the 
Church. 

Informed Catholics (but not so with non- 
Catholics) are well aware that the POAU 
is an organization intent on spreading 
calumnies concerning every aspect of Ca- 
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tholicism while operating under a guise of 
protecting our Church-State separation. 

Regardless, Catholics do not know how 
to refute the POAU to their neighbors. As 
long as the group is able to convince such 
religious bodies as the Methodist Church 
(as it did in May of this year) that it is 
worthy of financial support and as long as 
it is able to keep such organizations as the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
guessing as to its real purpose, then Cath- 
olics cannot write it off as a “discredited 
group of Washington lobbyists.” 

It is in the area of contemporary Church- 
State issues before the courts that POAU 
must be repudiated. Its questionable meth- 
ods of reporting what it alleges to be facts 


must be brought to light by mutually re- 
spected sources, if Protestant ministers and 
laity are to be convinced that the group has 
no goal other than discord between the 
major faiths. 

In repudiating POAU tactics, Catholic 
spokesmen must refrain from generalizing 
and expecting individual reputations, high 
though they may be among Catholics, to 
carry much weight with Protestant minis- 
ters and laity. With little effort POAU 
misstatements of fact can be found and 
documented from neutral sources. 

POAU prides itself on defending the 
United States and its system of govern- 
ment from Catholic subversion. It repeat- 
edly declares its faith in and support ot 
our courts of law. But when testimony from 
U. S. court decisions and supporting evi- 
dence from offices within the government 
structure are stacked against the POAU 
version of Catholic wrong-doing, the POAU 
can’t stand up. (Continued on p. 60) 
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POAU has overplayed its hand in the 
latest foray as principal organizer of the 
“Peale group” and others. Now is the time 
to truly discredit the POAU, while it is 
under attack by such stanch supporters 





object is simply the expression of opinions 
different from your own. 

RosBert D. Goip 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


are we fair in calling this racket Jewish? 

I disagree with the closing comment, 
too: “The mutual distrust caused by these 
differences of opinion is unfortunate. But 
the first step toward clearing it up is 
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Current Comment 





Day of Prayer 


Apart from noting the fact that the 
President had named Oct. 5 a national 
day of prayer, communications media in 
the country did little to make much of 
it. Yet this was an event made to order 
for good propaganda purposes. 

The uncommitted nations assembled 
at the UN General Assembly have been 
drenched with enough propaganda, 
heaven knows, about the materialism 
and godlessness of U.S. life. Many of 
these nations in Africa and Asia have 
a long history of spiritual commitment; 
their representatives at the UN would 
have been delighted (and probably 
amazed) to have had the fact brought 
home to them that the leader of the 
world’s most powerful country still 
hopes that the prayer of a nation may 
succeed in doing what the negotiations 
of diplomats have thus far not accom- 
plished. Wide coverage of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation might have bright- 
ened the image of this country in the 
minds of many who still see little to 
choose between the might of the USSR 
and the power of the United States. 

And let no one think that it is un- 
worthy to hope for such temporal re- 
sults from prayer. As one theologian 
has said: “The efficacy of prayer is not 
so mucn to influence the divine coun- 
sels as to consecrate human purposes.” 
If ever the purposes of the United 
States needed such consecration, it is 
in today’s Khrushchev-shaken world. 

Incidentally, do you ever pray for— 
instead of merely gripe against—the 
UNP 


Deadline on a Test Ban? 


After a five-week summer recess, 
Geneva’s tireless talkers began to dis- 
cuss a treaty on nuclear tests once again 
on Sept. 27. In view of the angry noises 
that were echoing through the UN 
“glass menagerie” in New York, it was 
evident that neither the 247th session 
nor any of the succeeding talks were 
likely to advance the atomic dialogue. 

Meanwhile, on Oct. 2, Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey released a staff report on the 
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negotiations from his Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee on disarma- 
ment. He proposed that unless the 
Geneva conference reaches an agree- 
ment by next June, the United States 
should resume nuclear testing. 

Sen. Humphrey suggested a June 
deadline in order to give the new 
Administration ample time to prod the 
Soviet Union into expediting an agree- 
ment, It is clear, of course, that the 
present Administration will make no 
important decision on the Geneva talks 
during the Presidential campaign. 

The Senator’s proposal is significant. 
In the past he has pressed for a test 
treaty and seemed optimistic about the 
chances for negotiating one. Now he 
appears to be joining the skeptics who 
believe that an adequately guaranteed 
treaty is most unlikely and that our 
current endless talking gives the Soviet 
Union exactly what it has sought for 
two years—an indefinite moratorium on 
tests with no safeguards at all. 

If Sen. Humphrey has grown skeptic- 
al, his skepticism is justified. For our 
part, a satisfactory test treaty is impos- 
sible so long as Premier Khrushchev in- 
sists that adequate control implies im- 
paired Russian sovereignty. He just isn’t 
ready to turn the Iron Curtain into 
scrap iron. 


A Neutral Speaks 


Wearied by the tantrums of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, the UN General 
Assembly was afforded a few moments 
of respite on Oct. 3 as India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru presented his calm, 
dispassionate view of world problems. 
The West could hardly agree entirely 
with his analysis of current tensions. 
But such a reaction was to be ex- 
pected, for Mr. Nehru—to mention one 
item of disagreement—has long been 
on record as favoring the admission of 
Red China to the UN. On the other 
hand, Mr. Khrushchev could not have 
found much to delight him in the In- 
dian leader’s speech. 

On the key issues on which the 
Soviet Premier has sought to wreck the 
UN, Prime Minister Nehru was on the 


side of the West and the vast majority 
of UN members. He approved the UN’s 
handling of the Congo situation. With- 
out explicitly referring to the Soviet 
Union, he insisted that “foreign coun- 
tries must particularly avoid any inter- 
ference in [the] internal affairs [of the 
Congo].” He opposed Mr. Khrushchev’s 
plan for revamping the structure of the 
world body, thereby supporting Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold in his 
determination not to resign in the face 
of Soviet pressure. 

In his views on disarmament, the 
Indian Prime Minister was closer to 
the Western position. “It is perfectly 
clear,” he pointed out, “that disarma- 
ment without controls is not a feasible 
proposition.” Both disarmament and a 
machinery for control “must go togeth- 
er,” he insisted. “Neither of these can 
be taken up singly.” 

Mr. Nehru remains an advocate of 
what he calls a policy of “nonalign- 
ment.” Nevertheless, unlike others of 
the so-called “neutralist” bloc, it cannot 
be said that he has allowed himself to 
be used by the Communists. His speech 
was not propaganda. It was an honest 
plea for peace. 


“Pravda” and Candidates 


It is worthy of record when Pravda 
(which means “truth”) tells the truth, 
at least the sort of truth that normal 
human beings understand by the word. 
Everything about Mr. Khrushchev’s UN 
visit was, in authentic Pravda style, 
neatly patched and tailored to current 
party purposes. This is only to be ex- 
pected. 

However, some time before, the un- 
expected did occur, only to go unher- 
alded. On the mornings after the nomi- 
nations of our two major candidates, 
Pravda dealt impartially with each 
event. The reports gave the facts, al- 
lotting six and one-half lines per candi- 
date. This was complete coverage! 

It is easy to imagine leaders in both 
our political parties anxiously awaiting 
a death-kiss endorsement by official 
Communist party organs or spokesmen. 
Yet some unprecedented delicacy has 
thus far intervened. 

One tiny difference did show up in 
the two minuscule articles: Mr. Nixon’s 
nomination has a small caption in 
Pravda, whereas Mr. Kennedy’s is sim- 
ply mentioned, without caption, among 
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“Short Notices.” Does this mean that 
the Communists prefer Republicans? 
Or do they want us to think they do, 
so that we'll defeat them, since they 
really prefer Democrats? Or what? Pos- 
sibilities here are like mirror facing 
mirror. 

If Mr. Khrushchev saw the first TV 
debate between the candidates, or if 
he has read what either of the candi- 
dates has had to say during his stay 
kere, he has surely found very little 
comfort in either. Any possible endorse- 
ment by him should, in any case, be 
treated with the utter disregard that it 
deserves. What could matter less? 


Berlin’s Creeping Blockade 


The fireworks display at the UN’s 
New York headquarters must not blind 
us to the fact that Berlin is a seething 
volcano that may erupt at any time. 

Since Sept. 1 the East German Demo- 
cratic Republic has harassed West Ber- 
lin with a creeping blockade. The aim 
has been to isolate the allied sector of 
the city and force recognition of East 
German sovereignty. To date, the most 
annoying aspect of the harassment has 
been a series of restrictions on freedom 
of travel between West and East. 

The Bonn Government gave a stern 
answer to the puppet’s squeeze play on 
Sept. 30. If the creeping blockade is 
not lifted by next Jan. 1, West Ger- 
many will end its trade agreement with 
East Germany. 

This countermeasure of the Adenauer 
Government hits East Germany in a 
vulnerable spot. Trade between the 
two Germanys runs to a _half-billion 
dollars a year; most of it moves east 
in the form of basic items like iron, 
steel, coal, chemicals and machinery. 
It will not take long for the depressed 
East German economy to feel the 
pinch. 

The Bonn decision to cut off trade 
was made with the full approval of the 
Western Big Three. Moreover, in an un- 
precedented move, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer invited the opposition parties to 
take part in the Cabinet meeting where 
he announced this fateful policy. 

The East German Reds have already 
complained that Bonn is using trade 
“solely as a means of extortion.” In re- 
prisal, they are likely to press still fur- 
ther restrictions on the beleaguered city, 
although it is still doubtful that they 
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will attempt a full blockade. If they do, 
we know where the West must stand. 
As Mayor Willy Brandt said of Berlin 
on Oct. 1: “It has become a testing case 
of the honor and validity of Western 
policy.” 


Soviet Oil to Cuba 


One day last July, shortly after Cuba 
had seized foreign-owned oil refineries 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey had 
reacted by warning tanker operators 
against chartering ships to the Soviet 
Union, we encountered an acquaintance 
in the shipping business. “Will Khrush- 
chev,” we asked, having in mind the 
small Soviet tanker fleet, “be able to 
make good on his promise to deliver 
crude oil to Castro?” 

“Of course he will,” the gentleman 
replied. “Right now there’s a depression 
in the tanker business. Nobody likes to 
cross Jersey Standard, but nobody likes 
to go bankrupt either, Rather than see 
their vessels fall under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, many of the boys will charter 
them to the Soviet Union. Besides,” he 
added, “most of the idle tankers aren’t 
the kind Jersey Standard charters any- 
way. They're too small.” 

Those prophetic words came back to 
us recently when we noticed a report 
that tankers bearing Soviet oil were 
steaming regularly into Cuban ports. 
Approximately 150 ships, according to 
Lloyd’s of London, are presently en- 
gaged iv the Black Sea oil trade; and 
since only about 60 of these are Soviet 
or satellite vessels, it’s obvious that 
many Western owners have chartered 
their ships to the Communists. In the 
clash between money and principle, as 
our shipping friend predicted, a goodly 
number of independent tanker operators 
have managed to rise superior to prin- 
ciple. 


South African Book-Banning 


The distinguished English publisher, 
Sir Stanley Unwin, recently called the 
attention of the British public to a 
ghastly provision that wil! very prob- 
ably soon be written into South Afri- 
can law. That tragic country, ridden 
by racial injustice and strife, now pro- 
poses, under the guise of controlling 
indecent and obscene literature, to en- 
act legislation that would dictate what 
South Africans will be allowed to read. 


The proposed law prohibits the dis- 
semination of any book printed in the 
Union of South Africa “which has not 
been approved,” and states that ap- 
proval will not be given “to any book 
or periodical which in its [the censor- 
ship board’s] opinion is indecent, ob- 
scene or on any ground objectionable.” 
The final phrase indicates what is clear- 
ly intended: books that discuss the race 
question would most certainly be found 
“objectionable.” 

The wording of the proposal specifies 
“books printed in the Union”; but the 
implication is that even imported books 
would probably soon fall under the 
same provisions of censorship. Sir Stan- 
ley spotted this aspect of the law when 
he referred to it as “an astonishing 
setback” to the free flow of books from 
country to country. This dictatorial ven- 
ture in South Africa is a vivid illustra- 
tion of how iniquities in one country 
work to impede freedom everywhere. 


Friendly Nigeria 


After 99 years as a British colony, 
Nigeria became independent on Oct. 1 
and, a few days later, took its place as 
the 99th member of the UN. This new 
nation is unique among the African 
people that have broken with the 
colonial past in recent months. Its popu- 
lation of 36 million makes it the largest 
country in Africa. Moreover, as can be 
gathered from the article by James 
O'Connell, s.M.A., in this issue (p. 79), 
it emerges from colonial status with 
relatively developed political institu- 
tions. Nigeria’s march to independence 
has been in sharp contrast to the Congo, 
where freedom has brought chaos and 
civil war. 

Though Nigeria will adopt a “neu- 
tralist” policy so far as the Cold War 
is concerned, the country has expressed 
a strong desire to forge ties of friend- 
ship with the United States. On Inde- 
pendence Day, Prime Minister Sir Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa remarked to 
New York’s Gov. Nelson D. Rockefeller, 
President Eisenhower’s representative 
at the celebrations: 

With the good will of friends 
like the United States and the 
United Kingdom, we hope to draw 
on your experience. We Nigerians 
are friends of the United States. 

. . . We want that friendship to 

become stronger. 


It was not until 1955 that Sir Abubakar 
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joined Nigeria’s struggle for independ- 
ence. What determined him was a visit 
to the United States where, in his own 
words, “I saw people of every national 
origin and race living together in unity 
and... pride in their American citizen- 
ship.” Divisive African tribalism no 
longer appeared an obstacle to a free 
and independent Nigeria. 

Where the Congo at present gives 
ground for little beyond despair, Ni- 
geria offers hope. It could become an 
important center of stability in West 
Africa. Much will depend on our ability 
to view its “neutrality” in proper con- 
text. 


Canadians in Debt 


On the eve of World War II, con- 
sumer credit in Canada was a measly 
$400 million. By the end of June this 
year, it had spiraled to almost $3.5 
billion. As in the United States, so, also, 
across the border, voices are periodical- 
ly raised wondering what has caused 
the big postwar expansion in personal 
debt and whether it has not gone too 
far. 

Discussing these questions in its 
Business Survey for Sept. 26, the Bank 
of Montreal stresses the growing desire 
of people “to enjoy the benefits of hav- 
ing goods and services before, or while, 
saving to pay for them.” This shift from 
the more conservative attitudes of yes- 
teryear was facilitated by two postwar 
developments: 1) a fairly constant rise 
in personal incomes, begetting in con- 
sumers confidence in their ability to 
repay debts; 2) a redistribution of the 
national income which increased the 
proportion of families in the middle-in- 
come brackets. This is significant be- 
cause those who use consumer credit 
are commonly middle-income people. 

Is consumer debt too high? While 
evading a categorical yes-and-no an- 
swer, the bank indicates clearly enough 
that it is not losing sleep over the 
present situation. It makes the interest- 
ing point that repayments of loans have 
in many cases simply replaced “cash 
outlays of earlier years for the same 
services in different forms.” Instead of 
buying commutation tickets, the com- 
muter makes a monthly payment on 
his auto; instead of paying the ice man, 
the housewife meets the installment on 
her refrigerator; instead of giving the 
children money for the movies, mother 
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and father pay off the debt on the TV 
set. And anyway, says the bank, con- 
sumer debt as a percentage of dispos- 
able income has not risen nearly as 
sharply as one might suspect. Now a 
little more than 14 per cent in Canada, 
it was nearly 10 per cent in the less 
expansive days before the war. 


Blot on Foreign Aid 


In informed Washington circles, it 
has long been known that U.S. foreign 
aid has not been as effective in some 
countries as it should have been. The 
reason was, and is, that these countries 
have used our aid to buttress existing 
social and economic systems rather than 
to raise the living standards of the 
masses and initiate badly needed re- 
forms. Although our administrators 
disliked what was being done, they 
hesitated to interfere. They were un- 
derstandably hypersensitive to Commu- 
nist charges that our aid program is a 
disguised form of economic imperial- 
ism. 

Plainly, as the Bogota conference 
showed, the Castro explosion in Cuba 
has caused a change in Washington 
thinking. In offering a $500-million so- 
cial development fund to Latin Amer- 
ica, the United States bluntiy stipu- 
lated that the Latin Americans would 
have to begin putting their economic 
houses in order. Among other things, 
they would have to revamp their unjust 
and antiquated tax systems. 

How deficient some of these systems 
are will appear from a few figures. Of 
the Argentine Government’s $647 mil- 
lion in revenue last year, only 22 per 
cent was raised by taxes. Brazil raised 
32 per cent of its revenue by taxes, 
Chile 34 per cent, Mexico 34 per cent. 
(In this country the Government 
raises 81 per cent of its revenue 
through the tax system.) To make mat- 
ters worse, such taxes as are collected 
are a heavier burden on the poor than 
on the rich. The highest rate in the 
U.S. personal income tax is 91 per 
cent and it applies to all income over 
$200,000. The maximum rate in Ven- 
ezuela is 47.5 per cent, but it applies 
only to income above $8.4 million! If 
affluent Latin Americans don’t wish to 
lose their financial] shirts to local Cas- 
tros, they had better carry out the 
Bogota agreement quickly and to the 
letter. 


Ecumenical and Ecumenical 


All the good will in the world, a rare 
thing indeed, apparently cannot fore- 
stall confusion in theology and theo- 
logical terms. A curious instance of this 
came up recently in a national press 
column. 

Explaining the ecumenical move- 
ment and its problems, the writer stated 
that the word “comes from a Greek 
word which means ‘drawing together’ 
(sic).” That “ecumenical” comes from 
no such word may be of concern only 
to pedants. But what does matter to 
everyone is the ambiguity arising from 
two distinct meanings of the term. 

For example, when Pope John an- 
nounced the forthcoming “ecumenical 
council,” he was, of course, using the 
word in the traditional sense technically 
applied to general councils: a gather- 
ing of all bishops of the world in union 
with the Holy See, 

But among non-theologians the word 
“ecumenical” is often taken in a larger 
and looser sense. 

Bernard Leeming, S.J., in his The 
Churches and the Church (Newman), 
refers to this more ample meaning of 
“ecumenical” as “an overtone of ‘unity,’ 
of a tendency to accord and agreement, 
. . . the impulse and the effort to pro- 
mote agreement and unity among all 
Christians.” 

It is not yet known to what extent 
the “ecumenical council” will treat of 
this wider “ecumenism.” But we do 
know that the Holy Father, in order to 
show his “love and good will toward 
those who bear the name of Christians 
but are separated from the Apostolic 
See,” has instituted a special Secretar- 
iat, presided over by Augustin Cardinal 
Bea, “for the union of Christians.” 

In theology, too, good fences make 
good neighbors. Without vagueness or 
confusion of terms, all Christians will 
want to pray earnestly for this union. 


Science and Segregation 


The flood of recent literature on race 
is apt to leave the normal reader in- 
undated. He will find an ark of sure 
scholarship in the autumn issue of 
Thought magazine (Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y.). Here, in a con- 
cise symposium, four acknowledged ex- 
perts present findings that bear on 
segregation in four disciplines. 
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First, as is right, comes theology. 
Fr. Robert W. Gleason analyzes the 
morality of segregation. His conclusion 
is unequivocal: “Ecclesiastical and civil 
administrators are guilty of an objective 
sin of injustice if they remain inactive, 
or actively encourage involuntary segre- 
gation.” 

Next comes the political assessment, 
in Fr. Arthur A. North’s study of the 
rise and fall of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. Fr. John W. Donohue focuses 
a penetrating look at the historical 
record of biracial education, exploding 
the pseudo-philosophy of racism. 

Dr. Anne Anastasi, the well-known 
authority on psychological _ testing, 
shows the adverse effects of racial 
segregation on personality development. 
She gives a careful evaluation of intel- 
ligece tests and environment factors. 
Environment is seen as “the sum total 
of the stimuli to which the individual 
responds from conception to death.” 

Much has been made polemically of 
certain slight deficiencies sometimes 
found in minority-group members. For 
these Dr, Anastasi indicates an environ- 
mental, not a biological, source. “Nor 
does the existence of such deficiencies,” 
she states, “justify a failure to rectify 
the very environmental conditions that 
induced them.” 


Sophisticated Baptists 


The Sword of the Lord, a Baptist 
publication, was still warning its read- 
ers on Sept. 23 against “Roman Cath- 
olic Candidate Robert Kennedy.” But 
more sophisticated Baptists know that 
Mr. Kennedy is the Democratic, not 
the Catholic, candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and besides, his name is John. 

Last June, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention stated its de- 
votion to the constitutional ban on re- 
ligious tests for public office. Two weeks 
ago the Convention’s Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress reaffirmed this po- 
sition. 

The Council deplored the “continual 
and prejudicial preoccupation with the 
‘religious question’” in the Presidential 
campaign on the part of some clergy- 
men and religious organizations. Said 
the Council: “In view of the fact that 
both candidates have answered the 
relevant religious questions in a way 
entirely consistent with our best demo- 
cratic ideals and religious principles, 
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the debate should now shift to other 
political issues.” 

New Jersey Baptists, in their State 
convention on Sept. 29, also took a 
firm stand against any “religious test 
as a requirement for public office.” 

Many U.S. Baptists have recently 
distinguished themselves—if that is the 
proper word—by their fanatical objec- 
tions to the candidacy of a Catholic 
layman for the highest dignity our land 
bestows. It is pleasant to be able to 
report that not all Baptists share their 
views. 


That Inevitable “Image” 


Are we responsible for the cast of our 
countenance? Whatever may be the es- 
sential features a man is born with, 
there is something additional and spe- 
cial that his own personality gives him, 
something that helps shape his distinc- 
tive appearance. 

The Catholic Press Association, for 
its part, thinks it is responsible for the 
way even the perennial, unchangeable 
Catholic Church looks. For the theme 
of its 1961 national convention in Van- 
couver, B. C., May 16-19, it has chosen 
“The Image of the Church in America.” 
The CPA will examine what image of 
the Church the Catholic press gives its 
readers and the general public, with a 
view to correcting false impressions un- 
knowingly created. 

The CPA probe is an emphatic must. 
Even intelligent and well-meaning non- 
Catholics still feed on what we know 
are outlandish notions about our 
Church. Their blurred vision, displayed 
at every turn during the recent months, 
cannot be blamed entirely on the old 
Protestant bigotry. Some of it, a lot 
of it, comes from the simple fact that 
U.S. Catholics make no concerted ef- 
fort to show themselves in a new light 
to their fellow Americans. On the con- 
trary, we blithely go on acting and 
talking in ways that are sure to drive 
the nail deeper. We suppose that a di- 
vinely instituted Church is judged only 
by its abstract teachings. In reality, as 
far as outsiders are concerned, we, the 
Catholics of America, are the Church. 

This is an elementary law of psychol- 
ogy, but it seems to have been over- 
looked until we began talking about 
the “pluralistic society.” No one knows 
how much harm has come to the 
Church, or how much good has been 


left undone, because of avoidable mis- 
conceptions about the Church. The re- 
making of this image could well 
become one of the central tasks of the 
Catholic press. 


Up Mehitabel! 


Are we missing out on the finer— 
and furrier—things of life? With Inter- 
national Cat Week starting on Nov. 6, 
isn’t it time to improve our cat I.Q. 
a bit? 

Do you realize that there is no Cat 
Explosion, despite tabby’s addiction to 
casual motherhood? The cat population 
has been stable since the Great De- 
pression, America boasts only 21 mil- 
lion cats. Any judgment to the contrary 
is based on wanton extrapolation from 
the cat density of a few jungle areas 
in urban centers. 

Do you know that 50 per cent of our 
cats have to scrounge for fodder on Skat 
Row? And that only four per cent live 
in Park-Avenue-type pads? Are you 
aware that even pampered pets have to 
form milklines at the icebox or do 
cockroach patrol in the pantry? 

Do you know that a well-fed feiine 
has an overkill potential of 13 rats per 
night, and that the mouse potential de- 
fies calculation? 

The Golden Age of cats came in 
ancient Egypt; those were the days 
when a cat had a better chance of be- 
ing mummified than a statesman. Since 
then the cat has suffered a colossal loss 
of puss: although Castro touched most 
bases in his UN oratorathon, the Maxi- 
mum Leader forgot to press a resolu- 
tion against catocide. 

Another point. The family with a cat 
is a family without delinquents. Cats 
build character. How can kiddies go 
wrong, if all their time is taken up in 
feeding, grooming and scratching the 
Velvet Menace? 

Cats have a program: what this coun- 
try needs is a good five-cent fish head 
with catnip dressing. Beyond that, all 
the cat asks is freedom to roam and 
tighter dog-walking ordinances. The in- 
dependent cat scorns the dog as a fawn- 
ing satellite who will bootlick his master 
for a synthetic bone. 

Beware the cat. It’s just waiting for 
some Karl Manx to rise and mew: 
“Mousers of the world, unite. You have 
nothing to lose but your bells and 
bows.” 
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Washington Front 





Goings-On in the United Nations 


{ FIFTEENTH General Assembly has been literally 
the greatest show on earth. The spectacle of so 
many nations—old, new, friendly, hostile, neutral, free 
and subject—was in itself staggering. The vignettes 
were unforgettable: Khrushchev and Castro embracing 
in Harlem; Nehru and Tito strolling arm in arm across 
the Assembly Hall floor; Khrushchev beating the desk 
with his fists, and Macmillan facing him down. 

The arrival of Kwame Nkrumah, the proud and 
brooding President of Ghana, epitomized the new 
forces that must somehow be folded into the family of 
nations. Nkrumah stepped off a jet while Ghanaian 
nationals in native dress welcomed him with the tribal 
rituals of drum and libation. President Nkrumah lost 
no time in telling the assembled dignitaries that Africa 
is for the Africans, a sentiment echoed in general by 
the other brand-new nations. 

The first two weeks of the meeting were dominated 
by Khrushchev and Castro, two accomplished scene- 
stealers, who by their every action attempted to em- 
barrass the West, and sometimes succeeded. No Ameri- 
can, save President Eisenhower, who made a regrettably 
brief appearance on the crowded stage, could have 


On All Horizons 


competed with them. Secretary of State Herter was in 
and out of town; Ambassador James Wadsworth is not 
sufficiently a personage as yet. 

In the breach, the neutrals moved purposefully and 
swiftly. Their action indicated their impatience with 
the Cold War, an impatience which is shared by us but 
which cannot be so simply expressed. 

It remained for Harold Macmillan of England to put 
the Western position. His speech was not, like President 
Eisenhower's, a program for action. It was rather a 
statement of the Western frame of mind. It was bril- 
liant, cultivated and subtle. It drove Premier Khru- 
shchev to genuine anger. Possibly it was not just what 
Macmillan said, but the way he said it, that enraged 
the stubby little Premier to his most appalling outburst 
on the Assembly floor. Macmillan’s composure, his elo- 
quence, his bearing were a challenge to a proletarian 
leader. The Soviet cadres have conquered a frightening 
area of the world, but they have yet to master the 
mastery of an English gentleman. 

The President’s decision not to mix with the world 
leaders in the glass house on the East River may have 
been dictated by sound policy reasons. But his absence 
from this incredible convocation of the lions of the 
world was noted and regretted by our friends, who 
realize that showmanship is one of the weapons that 
will never be ruled off the international scene, no mat- 
ter what disarmament agreements are ever reached. 

Mary McGrory 


value are these topics featured in the 
autumn program of the Adult Educa- 
tion Centers of the Archdiocese of 





Chicago: the origins of Christianity: 








CENTENARY. The Apostolic Union of 
Secular Priests was organized in its 
present form by Rev. V. Lebeurier of 
Paris, in 1860. It provides busy parish 
priests with a daily order of spiritual 
exercises conformable to their needs 
and duties. The U.S. center of the con- 
fraternity is located at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 


p IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 
The Fifth Rocky Mountain Youth Con- 
gress will meet at Colorado Springs, 
Oct. 28-30. An anticipated 3,000 teen- 
agers will take part in discussion on 
“Freedom.” For details communicate 
with Rev. J. T. McGloin, S.J., at con- 
gress headquarters, W. 50th and Lowell 
Blvd., Denver 21, Colo. 


B® VISITOR TO A SMALL COL- 
LEGE. At Dartmouth College, a Cath- 
olic priest, Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., 
of Loyola Univ., Chicago, is teaching 
human relations in American industry. 
The visiting lecturer is supported by the 
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William Jewett Tucker Foundation, 
founded in 1951 to further the moral 
and spiritual purposes of education. 


BTELEVISION SERIES. “The TV 
Hour of St. Francis” has completed 
the first six in a series of half-hour in- 
spirational programs featuring profes- 
sional actors. National release date is 
Nov. 18, according to Rev. Hugh 
Noonan, O.F.M., director (218 E. 12th 
St., Los Angeles 15, Calif.). 


p> FIRST LAP IN GOOD TIME. The 
new Swiss monthly, Choisir, is rounding 
out a successful first year of operation. 
Treating questions of the day from a 
religious and moral standpoint, it has 
filled an obvious need for the educated 
Catholics of French-speaking Switzer- 
land. AMERICA salutes the first birthday 
of Choisir (Case Postale 209, Fribourg, 
Switzerland; $4 yearly). 


pTIMELY TOPICS. Selected for 
their maximum current interest and 


the 1960 Presidential elections; the 
theology of the laity. The courses, of- 
fered in ten neighborhood centers, are 
directed by the AEC from 21 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


p> SCRIPTURE STUDY. Volumes 7, 8 
and 9 of the pamphlet Bible series is- 
sued during the summer months by the 
Paulist Press dealt with Numbers (two 
parts) and Deuteronomy (first part). 
The series, by leading scholars, is avail- 
able, with self-teaching quiz, on an an- 
nual subscription basis at $7.50 or in 
single issues at 75 cents (Paulist Press, 
401 W, 59th St., New York 19, N. Y.). 


p> FELLOWSHIPS. The 1961-62 Lilly 
Fellowships in Adult Education are 
now open for application. These awards 
are granted to persons seeking advanced 
degrees in adult education who plan to 
pursue a career in religious institutions. 
Forms from: Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Box 277, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 
Red China and the UN 


eed YEAR since 1951 the UN has taken up but 
eventually shelved the question of seating the 
People’s Republic of China. Last year the General As- 
sembly rebuffed the Red Chinese by a vote of 44 to 
29, with nine abstentions. 

This year will probably see no exception to the old 
pattern, despite the enlargement of the UN roster by 
a score of members. Late in September the Steering 
Committee, by a vote of 12 to 7, with one abstention, 
approved a U.S. resolution which asked the General 
Assembly to reject a Soviet request for consideration of 
the China question during the current session. 

The difference this year lay in the fact that when 
the Assembly began to debate the inclusion of the 
China question on its agenda, Premier Khrushchev was 
on hand to plead the case for his Asiatic ally. In 
a characteristic fist-flailing, table-thumping diatribe 
against American imperialism, the chubby Soviet leader 
asked the UN to give Red China its “legitimate seat.” 
Such a “restoration . . . of rights” was necessary in 
order to avoid the threat of atomic warfare, make prog- 
ress in disarmament and even to carry on “any normal 
work of the United Nations.” Since the admission of 
Red China involves the ejection of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government from the UN, Premier Khrushchev cheer- 
fully suggested that the world organization “cast out 
this corpse” and deposit it in a very hot spot indeed. 

Why does the United States continue to press for a 
refusal of Red China’s admission to the UN? Some of 
the reasons were advanced before the General As- 
sembly on October 1 by Ambassador Wadsworth. 
pIn the fall of 1950, Communist China thrust one 
million troops into the Korean conflict. This warlike 
action against the UN was condemned by a vote of the 
General Assembly in early 1951. As of this day, Red 
China stands before the UN in the role of an aggressor, 
unrepentant and unpurged. 

The Korean interlude is only part of the story of 
Red China’s assaults on peace. We cannot forget the 
military aid that has been given during this last decade 
to Communist guerrilla forces in Malaya and the 
Philippines. We cannot ignore the sporadic military 
action that occurs in the Taiwan Strait. The Red 
Chinese forays against India’s borders and the ruthless 
oppressions in Tibet are fresh in everybody's mind. By 
no stretch of the imagination can Communist China 
be called a “peace-loving” nation, eligible for member- 
ship in the UN under the terms of its charter. 

p> Prior to and during the course of the present session 
of the UN, Red China has abusively derided the UN’s 
Congo operation and Mr. Hammarskjold. Here is elo- 
quent proof that the People’s Republic opposes the UN 
Charter and contemns those who serve it. Is this the 
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way to seek admission to the UN in one of its most 
critical moments? 

The whole ideology of Red China is patently op- 
posed to the UN ideals. Red China’s leaders blatantly 
encourage violent revolution in all capitalist countries. 
They do not even boggle at the horrors of a hydrogen 
war involving the death of half the Chinese people, if 
it advances the cause of world communism. In fact, 
with a uniquely perverse cynicism, they teach that such 
a war would lead to a “beautiful future” for everybody. 

In sum, as Mr. Wadsworth said of the rulers of main- 
land China, “their behavior is the antithesis of every- 
thing for which the United Nations stands.” 

To admit Red China to the UN would not only 
strengthen the destructive Communist bloc. It would 
be a reward for international brigandage and an en- 
couragement for further adventures in lawlessness. 
Neither is there any sense in admitting Red China in 
order to moderate its viciousness: the UN is not a re- 
formatory for dubious characters. Its toughest task at 
the moment is to restrain the delinquents within the 
family circle. There is nothing to gain, and much to 
lose, in taking to its bosom the antisocial ragamuffin 
from the Far East. 


In the Darkening Woods 


1 ole co out and spend $3.95 for The Vulgarians: 
A Satire in Pictures and Words by Robert Osborn 
on the Decline of Greatness and the Rise of Mediocrity 
in America (New York Graphic Society, Greenwich, 
Conn.) just to have a conversation piece around the 
house. This is no mere platter of comic canapés for a 
cocktail-party discussion. Osborn is deadly serious, and 
he deserves to be taken seriously. Here is how he de- 
scribes the genesis of his book in a letter to his pub- 
lisher: 


I wrote and drew this book out of annoyance, 
dismay, and finally anger. About three years ago, 
perhaps four, one began to feel the jellyfish quality 
of American life and its easeful, uncertain drift. I 
started to collect examples of what seemed ludi- 
crous, debilitating and imbecilic in our national 
life and uncertain in our international perform- 
ance. I also kept a file of what pleased me—which 
included various clear and forceful statements on 
America’s destiny, her failures and her necessary 
objectives. I collected examples of mediocrity and 
immaturity and also excellence. As the years wore 
on, the pile of our rank, apathetic materialism 
mounted and the examples of our clear, forceful 
and audacious leadership diminished to the vanish- 
ing point. 

At that point our author went to work at his easel. 
Osborn is sick of what he calls the oozy, mushy, 
stupid vulgarity of contemporary America. He makes 
this perfectly clear in words printed in plates of his 
calligraphy, but he says it more forcefully still with 
the socking impact of his drawings. We were once a 
strong and reliant people, working and dying to create 
an America that had “the clarity of a pioneer axe.” To- 
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day we are soft and selfish: “the once seductive tart of 
materialism has begun to look strangely like the joyless, 
croaking harlot of selfishness.” Those tired phrases—our 
phony “full life,” and the vulgarity of our 1960, all- 
smiles version of a once-proud “American cream”—end- 
lessly chanted in a cultural vacuum, have come to de- 
note a society in which “the fat and the fatuous” are 
interchangeable. Glued to our TV sets, we endure the 
endless “ear-searing jab-sell” which today “perforates 
our entire life with jingles, coupons, hill-billy twang, 
nauseous coziness, pseudo-art, sung recruitments, sung 
everything. . . .” Surely, Osborn writes, 


this is not the performance of a great people in- 
tent on greatness. We are settling by default, as No 
GREAT NATION HAS EVER SETTLED, for a conforming, 
unthreatening, median, massive mediocrity. 


We have made this sound like a bitter book. Really, 
it is not. Its angry lashing of a decadent people is 
meant to whip us back to a new sense of the majesty 
of our freedom and to fresh resolution to maintain our 
national purpose. Osborn’s reminder cannot be ignored 
if, as he warns, we are not to be “cut down by men of 
stronger purpose in the darkening woods!” 


Black Year in Hungary 


9 gee AGAIN the nightmare of the 1956 Hungarian re- 
volt returns to plague the Communist bloc at the 
UN General Assembly. Each year, the so-called repre- 
sentatives of Hungary must have their credentials ex- 
amined before being allowed to vote and speak. This 
is an unpleasant ordeal, even though they have always 
come out with at least provisional recognition. This 
time it is “Premier” Janos Kadar himself who must run 
the gantlet. Coming to the UN is no doubt not his own 
idea. He was “invited” by Khrushchev to travel with 
the Kremlin’s own delegation, along with the other 
puppets, on the liner Baltika. But Kadar is up to his 
task. A man who can lie so often and so brazenly to 
his own people can lie to the General Assembly with- 
out batting an eye. 

The UN General Assembly, once again scrutinizing 
the question of Hungary, finds that nothing has 
changed since last year. The present regime still de- 
fiantly rejects the UN’s request to permit its own repre- 
sentative to enter the country; it has not acceded to the 
UN’s recommendation for free elections; and, of course, 
Moscow has paid no attention to the UN’s call for the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops. In the meantime, too, 
the oppression of the Hungarian people goes on. For 
the sake of its own self-respect, the UN can do nothing 
less than refuse unconditional recognition. If we had 
our way, it would expel Kadar and his collaborators 
from its halls. 

Pending their decision, UN delegates are examining 
a significant review of the past year’s black record in 
Hungary. Entitled Hungary Under Soviet Rule, this 
printed report is issued by a group of organizations 
dedicated to the cause of freedom in Eastern Europe 
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(the American Friends of the Captive Nations and the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, in association 
with the Hungarian Committee). It was edited under 
the direction of a distinguished board consisting of A. A. 
Berle Jr., Leo Cherne and Clare Boothe Luce. Four 
major divisions highlight, in cold statements of fact, 
the main events in the last twelve months of tyranny in 
Hungary. The first section reveals the extent of Soviet 
exploitation of the resources of the country for the 
benefit of the Kremlin’s own economic development. 
The second describes the workings and progress of a 
monstrous program of collectivization as an instrument 
of political control of Hungary. A third chapter details 
the disposition and mission of the fifty to eighty thou- 
sand Soviet soldiers who must keep their eye not only 
on the Hungarian people but also on the Soviet pup- 
pets, who can’t be trusted. Last but not least, we read 
of the spiritual resistance waged at all levels against 
this brutal attack upon the Hungarian people and its 
culture. Those of us lucky enough to enjoy freedom in 
peace must salute the teachers and students, the par- 
ents and clergymen, the youth in the factories and on 
the farms whose souls are still citadels of freedom and 
dignity. (This study, fourth in an annual series since 
1947, can be ordered from the American Friends of 
the Captive Nations, 510 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. $1; special rates on quantity orders). 

If the situation in Hungary has remained unchanged, 
the world itself has not stood still. “Colonialism” has 
become more than ever an ugly word in the UN. The 
free world invites the new African UN members to 
study the lesson of Hungary. Here they will find all the 
by-products of the colonialism they detest: the same 
economic exploitation, the same occupation by foreign 
armies, the same use of willing native collaborationists. 
One look at Hungary gives the lie to a thousand Soviet 
speeches. 


Coming Up in Court 


_ the U.S. Supreme Court will be making head- 
lines again. In its current session the court is ex- 
pected to hand down decisions on at least three sig- 
nificant issues of interest to religious grou . The next 
few months will see interpretations of the Constitution 
affecting Sunday-closing laws, birth control statutes and 
movie censorship. 

State laws banning or limiting Sunday business ac- 
tivity have been upheld by lower courts in Pennsy]l- 
vania and Maryland, but were declared unconstitu- 
tional in Massachusetts (Am. 6/6/59; 1/9/60). The 
Supreme Court must now resolve this conflict by decid- 
ing whether a Sunday-closing law is an unconstitutional 
aid to religion. 

The First Amendment expressly forbids the Federal 
Government to make any “law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.” By judicial interpretation the States 
are now considered bound by the same prohibition. 
The key question is, what is an establishment of re- 
ligion? 
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Originally it meant setting up a state church, such 
as existed in England and in several of the American 
States in 1790. Through the years, however, the con- 
cept of an establishment of religion has broadened. 
Secularist groups are now pushing for an interpretation 
that would prevent any use of governmental power 
favorable to organized religion. In the present cases 
the States concerned will argue that their laws provide 
an obligatory day of rest which coincides with the long- 
standing customs of the great majority of the people. 
The Supreme Court can hardly reject this argument 
witaout committing itself to a secularist interpretation 
of the First Amendment. 

Also before the court will be the much-controverted 
Connecticut statute making it illegal for doctors to 
give patients contraceptive advice. Connecticut defends 
its statute as a valid exercise of the State’s power to 
protect public morals. But a New Haven doctor con- 
tends that since the life of one of his female patients 
would be endangered by another pregnancy, it is un- 
reasonable of the law to deprive her of contraceptive 
advice. The constitutional question is whether this “un- 
reasonableness” constitutes a denial of the due process 
of law guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors held last 
December that the law was not unreasonable, because 
means of avoiding pregnancy other than contraceptives 
were available. (Unfortunately a growing number of 
Americans look upon contraception as their inalienable 
right.) If the Federal Supreme Court overrules the 
State court, it will in effect declare that, so far as 
public-morals laws are concerned, unconstitutional 
means unreasonable, which in turn means whatever is 
not supported by the prevailing climate of opinion. 
Such a decision would have far-reaching implications. 

The issue in the motion-picture case is whether films 
need to be approved by a municipal review board be- 
fore they can be shown in Chicago. The answer almost 
certainly is No. When the Court decided in 1952 that 
movies are protected by the full guarantee of freedom 
of the press, it virtually ruled out prior censorship. The 
court his yet to tace up to the important differences 
between the printed word and the living screen, how- 
ever. The constitutional law of an era of mass com- 
munications, we venture to predict, will have to take 
these differences into account. 


Taxes and Loopholes 


NE OF THE MINOR mysteries of life today is the phe- 

nomenon of vast expenditures on luxuries in the 
face of seemingly confiscatory taxes. How does it come 
about that with Federal income taxes for a single in- 
dividual zooming as high as 91 per cent on all income 
over $200,000, our rapidly expanding yacht basins are 
jammed, our country clubs have waiting lists and round- 
the-world luxury cruises are heavily patronized? Even 
after due consideration for depletion allowances on 
oil wells, for tax-exempt bonds, for special treatment of 
dividend income, for expense accounts and other man- 
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agerial perquisites, for the capital-gains tax, the dis- 
crepancy between high taxes and big spending remains. 

The answer to this puzzle must be, of course, that 
the theoretical tax rate and the effective tax rate are 
not the same thing. Actually, all sorts of loopholes exist 
through which the possessors of large incomes are able 
legally to escape the full impact of the tax bite. What 
these loopholes are is not widely known, the business 
of detecting them being a matter for lawyers and ac- 
countants skilled in the law. Occasionally, however, the 
curtain is lifted and the public at large gains an insight 
into the mazes of high finance. That is what happened 
a few weeks ago when the case of Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the Prudential Insurance Company, was 
spread over the pages of the public press. The affair is 
complicated, but these seem to be the main facts. 

Mr. Shanks was seeking a deal that would give him, 
in his own words, “a reasonable amount of financial 
independence.” Prudential paid him $250,000 a year, 
but since this put him, presumably, in the 90-per-cent 
tax bracket, he couldn't lay aside enough to bring him 
the security he sought. 

Meanwhile, the Georgia-Pacific Corporation—the na- 
tion’s leading producer of plywood and a heavy bor- 
rower from Prudential—coveted 13,000 acres of prime 
Oregon timber owned by Timber Conservation Com- 
pany. For reasons not disclosed, G-P did not want 
to buy Timber Conservation itself. Thereupon Mr. 
Shanks, who is a director of G-P, agreed to act as 
intermediary. With a bank loan of $3.9 million, plus 
$100,000 of his own money, he bought Timber Con- 
servation. The same day the deal was closed, he sold 
the company’s 13,000 acres to G-P. In return, G-P gave 
him a contract to cut the timber on the land. How 
much Mr. Shanks stood to make from this deal isn’t 
known. What is known is that by deducting the interest 
on his bank loan from his net income, he would save 
over a period of years about $400,000 in taxes. In other 
words, Mr. Shanks would keep much more of his income 
than a mere reference to tax rates might suggest. 

Now there was nothing illegal about this transac- 
tion. As Mr. Shanks wrote to the New Jersey State 
Insurance Examiner, what he did “is done frequently 
by many of our leading industrialists and professional 
people.” He announced that he was disposing of his 
investment without profit solely because he could not 
explain it to Prudential’s policy-holders “with anything 
like a reasonable perspective.” 

The question has been raised whether, since high tax 
rates are an invitation to probe for loopholes in the 
law, it might be wiser to lower rates and then plug the 
loopholes. In normal times, that would certainly be a 
reasonable proposal. With the Cold War to pay for, 
however, many would oppose such a change at this 
time. They would keep taxes where they are and plug 
many of the gaps besides. Whatever the merits of this 
dispute, it seems beyond question that very few people 
are now paying anything like 91 per cent of their in- 
comes to Uncle Sam. Perhaps that is why, despite all 
the grumbling, Congress will very likely make no sub- 
stantial change in the tax rates for some time to come. 
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The Foreign Policy 


of Senator Kennedy 


Chester Bownles 


F THE EDITORS of AMERICA were to ask a thousand 
I foreign correspondents whether our country’s 

strength and world influence has grown or dimin- 
ished in the last seven years, there would be broad 
agreement that it has fallen precipitously. 

These correspondents would point to the tangled 
confusion of many of our foreign-aid programs. 

They would point to our virtual lack of an African 
policy in the face of fast-moving revolutionary changes. 

They would point to the aimless drift in our rela- 
tions with Latin America despite years of clear storm 
warnings. 

They would point to our inept handling of the U-2 
incident, to the deterioration of our ties with Janan, 
and to our continued adherence to a sterile China 
policy at a time when the Peiping regime poses an 
increasingly complex threat to world peace. 

Finally, they would point to the severe decline in 
our military strength relative to that of the USSR. 

Throughout these seven years of Republican stew- 
ardship, Sen. John F. Kennedy has time and again 
warned of the dangers of the inadequate, insensitive 
and inept policies with which we have attempted to 
deal with the vital questions of foreign policy — the 
questions of peace and war. And time and again he has 
proposed specific courses of action to correct these 
policies, to strengthen our country and to regain our 
influence abroad. 

Yet some political observers now suggest that the 
Democratic party should avoid any further critical dis- 
cussion this autumn about the condition of our foreign 
affairs. They believe that Democrats should soft-pedal 
the issue of America’s deteriorating relations with the 
rest of the world. 

Criticisms, however constructive, are said to “divide 
the country,” to “encourage our adversaries,” and to 
“shake the confidence of our allies.” Moreover, just as 
a college alumnus who is critical of the football team 
is accused of disloyalty to his alma mater, so critics 
of foreign policy are said by some to be “running 
down” their own country. 





The distinguished author of this article is former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut and Ambassador to India and 
Nepal. Now a Congressman from the State of Con- 
necticut, CHESTER BowLEs is a close associate of Sena- 
tor Kennedy in his campaign for the Presidency. 
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I am convinced, however, that to avoid frank and 
open debate on the crucial issues of foreign policy is 
to abdicate political responsibility. To sweep these 
issues under the rug for reasons of “national unity” is 
to abandon the democratic process. Frank discussion 
will tell our adversaries nothing that they do not al- 
ready know, and it will convince our allies that we 
are at long last alive to our weaknesses and determined 
to correct them. 

Foreign policy is the central issue of our times. To 
disregard the reality of past errors—and thus, to learn 
nothing from them—is the sure path to future dis- 
asters, whoever occupies the White House next Jan- 
uary. For neither party can get this country moving 
next year unless the American people are told precisely 
what is required of them, and why. 

This is not to suggest that we undertake a free- 
swinging, irresponsible campaign that will orly increase 
the difficulties we face abroad. But I am suggesting 
that this autumn is clearly the time for constructive 
criticism and positive proposals. 

Senator Kennedy has written: 


To sound the alarm is not to panic—it is not 
to sell America short. It gives the enemy no en- 
couragement he did not already possess. But the 
sound of the alarm does warn us that time is 
running out—that no matter how complex the prob- 
lems, how discouraging the prospects or how un- 
popular the decisions, these facts must be faced. 


Once such facts are faced, how will President Ken- 
nedy act? What will be the shape of his Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy? 


THE GAP IN NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Any new President will face a formidable task next 
January. He must devise bold, workable, long-range 
plans to replace the expediency that has often con- 
cealed the unpleasant shape of the problems before 
us—in defense, in arms control and in our relations 
with the people of the world, particularly those who 
are less well-fed than ourselves. 

Fortunately, Senator Kennedy’s views on all these 
questions have been spelled out in his speeches, both 
on the floor of the Senate and to audiences in every 
part of the country. His recently published book, The 
Strategy of Peace, collects and reaffirms his views. It 
provides a forecast of his likely behavior in office. 
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The greatest lack in American foreign policy over 
the past seven years, as the Senator has pointed out, 
has been a sense of national purpose. Our relations 
with the rest of the world have been governed by 
concepts that are sterile, negative and defensive. 

The present Administration has taken pains to assure 
us that we are “holding at bay,” “keeping in check,” 
and “holding our own”; that we are “frustrating the 
Communist initiative” on one front or another. When 
we do the right things, we have too often done them 
for the wrong reasons, and halfheartedly at that. Our 
foreign-aid programs, for example, have been billed as 
a means to buy friends, to influence allies, to freeze 
the status quo or to keep people from “going Com- 
munist.” 

Yet any thoughtful observer knows that permanent 
friends and allies cannot be purchased, that the status 
quo is a dangerous place for the nation of Jefferson 
and Lincoln to stand on, and that to apportion our 
aid according to the number of Communists a nation 
has is to make communism a natural resource like 
petroleum, exchangeable for dollars at the U.S. Treas- 
ury. 

Must we dedicate ourselves to such narrow negativ- 
ism? Have we no other purpose in life than to build 
ourselves a wall behind which we can continue to 
spend our productive energies on the world’s best 
bathtubs, TV sets and automobile fins? 

As Senator Kennedy has seen clearly from the be- 
ginning, the first thing Americans must do is to under- 
stand our nation’s role in the revolutionary upheaval 
through which our world is passing. 

What is this role? What is our national purpose? The 
Senator defines it as “what it has been since the na- 
tion’s founding: to demonstrate that the organization 
of men and societies on the basis of human freedom 
is not an absurdity, but an enriching, ennobling, prac- 
tical experiment.” 

And this purpose has crucial relevance to our foreign 
relations today. For now, as never before, the Senator 
has written, 

.. . hundreds of millions of men and women—who 
had formerly believed that stoic resignation in 
the face of hunger and disease and darkness was 
the best one could do—have come alive with a new 
sense that the means are at hand with which to 
make for themselves a better life. If the title deeds 
of history applied, it is we, the American people, 
who should be marching at the head of this world- 
wide revolution, counseling it, helping it to come 
to a healthy fruition. 

To reclaim these title deeds, the Senator understands 
that the objective of American life is not to build 
bigger bombs, as necessary as that may be, or to build 
faster cars. It is, instead, to create an atmosphere in 
which the dignity of man and expanding opportunities 
for all mankind can best be guaranteed in a world of 
genuine peace. 

Our quest, then, must be a quest for peace. But the 
lesson of history is that peace cannot be achieved 
either through spiraling arms races or through the 
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renunciation of arms. The prerequisite to peace—and to 
an effective foreign policy—is a powerful shield of de- 
fense. In today’s world such a shield requires both 
weapons of a deterrent nature, that can survive any 
surprise attack, and mobile conventional forces to cope 
with small-scale warfare. 


THE GAP IN WEAPONS 


The most obvious shortcoming of our defense policy 
today is a dangerous gap in our protective shield: the 
celebrated missile gap. 

It was not so obvious two years ago, when Kennedy 
called attention to it in a dramatic Senate speech which 
led one of his Republican colleagues to threaten to 
have the galleries cleared in order to keep the facts 
from getting out. In a persuasive plea for a comp! te 
reappraisal of our defenses, he warned that “our past 
reliance upon massive retaliation has stultified the de- 
velopment of new policy.” 

“In the years of the gap,” he said, “our threats of 
massive retaliation will lose most of their impact. In 
the years of the gap, our exercises in brink-of-war 





“Keays 





diplomacy will be infinitely less successful. In the years 
of the gap, every basic assumption held by the Ameri- 
car. public in regard to our military and foreign policies 
will be called into question.” 

The Senator’s early and continuing emphasis on our 
second-strike capability as a deterrent to nuclear ag- 
gression, on conventional forces adequate and flexible 
enough to prevent small wars and near-wars, and on a 
diplomacy that takes realistic account of our defense 
status—all are predictable elements of a Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s new direction in defense. At the heart of 
that policy would be the proposition that we cannot 
afford not to restore our military capacity in order to 
give us the necessary strength from which to negotiate 
effectively for peace. 

Two years ago Senator Kennedy pointed out that the 
missile gap could not be closed, under the best condi- 
tions, until the mid-Sixties. He urged that we speedily 
put to work our remaining advantages, especially our 
economic and ideological assets in dealing with the 
uncommitted world. 
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Kennedy has long understood that these advantages 
are neither absolute nor automatic. They depend on 
our recognizing and responding to the economic prob- 
lems of other nations, and to the genuine forces of 
freedom everywhere in the world. While we cannot 
interfere in the internal affairs of our neighbors, 
whether near or distant, we ought to be able to demon- 
strate to world opinion that we know the difference 
between a Batista and a Betancourt, between a Syng- 
man Rhee and a Bourguiba. 

Senator Kennedy believes that the economic gap is 
as important as our missile gap. It is equally immediate, 
and equally pressing. It would require our concentrated 
attention even if the Cold War were to be settled to- 
morrow, even if communism were to disappear from 
the face of the earth. 


THE GAP IN LIVELIHOOD 
What is this ominous economic gap? In Kennedy’s 
own words it is 


the gap in living standards and income and hope 
for the future—the gap between the developed 
and the underdeveloped worlds—between, roughly 
speaking, the top half of our globe and the bottom 
half—between the stable, industrialized nations of 
the north, whether they are friends or foes, and the 
overpopulated, underinvested nations of the south, 
whether they are friends or neutrals. 


In response to such divisions the present Administra- 
tion has produced little more than spasmodic, short-run 
reactions to particular crises, often after economic hard- 
ship has already been translated into political disorder. 
Today we are reaping the harvest of these piecemeal 
approaches. 

For his part, Senator Kennedy is convinced that an 
unplanned program of short-term financing is both 
futile and expensive, in foreign affairs as in domestic 
private enterprise. He has declared that the heart of 
any solution must be a substantial, long-term program 
of productive loans to underdeveloped areas from a 
fully capitalized central fund, capable of working with 
either independent nations or regional groupings. 

As the principal instrument of such a program the 
Senator stresses the Development Loan Fund. But he 
has in mind a Development Loan Fund provided with 
the five-year authorization and capital long sought by 
him and his Democratic colleagues on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. And he has in mind a fund 
staffed by men who have the vision to produce a pro- 
gram based on the criteria of over-all, long-range de- 
velopment. 

The Democratic nominee also believes that the pros- 
pering countries of Western Europe, whose produc- 
tivity was restored with the help of the Marshall Plan, 
have an obligation to share the burden of public in- 
vestment in the underdeveloped countries. He is con- 
vinced that joint planning is necessary for these joint 
operations. 

Private capital cannot be expected to build the har- 
bors and roads and schools essential to economic de- 
velopment. But by lowering trade barriers and increas- 
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ing tax incentives we can encourage private capital to 
play a larger role overseas. 

Finally, the Senator has stressed that the underde- 
veloped countries must be given the tools to close the 
economic gap by a massive program of educational as- 
sistance, in order to build the institutions that can pro- 
vide these countries with a corps of skilled technicians, 
a body of competent administrators and an educated 
citizenry. 

Senator Kennedy’s approach to the problems of eco- 
nomic development is grounded in profound awareness 
of the single force common to all the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. He has warned: 

We dare not overlook, in our concern over legal 
and diplomatic niceties, the powerful force of 
man’s eternal desire to be free and independent. 
The world-wide struggle against imperialism, the 
sweep of nationalism, is the most potent factor in 
foreign affairs today. We can resist it or ignore it, 
but only for a little while; we can see it exploited 
by the Soviets, with grave consequences; or we in 
this country can give it hope and leadership, and 
thus improve immeasurably our standing and our 
security. 

At the same time, Senator Kennedy knows that the 
economic gap differs significantly in various parts of 
the world. He has pointed out that it must be attacked 
quite differently in India and in Indonesia, in Thailand 
and Taiwan. Underlying principles may be similar, but 
their application must shift with the stage and condi- 
tions of development of the particular country. Three 
crucial areas may serve to illustrate these differences: 
tropical Africa, free Asia and Latin America. 


THREE EXPLOSIVE CONTINENTS 


1. Arrica. As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Kennedy has been especially concerned with 
the development of tropical Africa, where new states 
aré springing up from primitive tribal societies. Well 
in advance of events, he had predicted the debacles 
that resulted from the withholding of full independence 
both in Southeast Asia and North Africa. 

On the basis of his personal observations in many 
parts of the underdeveloped world, the Senator knows 
that newly independent states must be helped to 
achieve political and economic stability. In Africa edu- 
cation is a paramount need, not only to build econ- 
omies, but to staff the essential services of emerging 
modern states. 

Because the pressure of population on resources is 
mounting less rapidly there than in other parts of the 
underdeveloped world, Africa can afford more time to 
build the necessary social and political foundations for 
economic development. And because Africans are less 
suspicious of the United States than of European pow- 
ers with former colonial associations, there is a special 
opportunity for American educational aid. 

Accordingly, Senator Kennedy has proposed that the 
United States establish an Educational Development 
Fund for Africa. At the same time he has proposed that 
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we cooperate with the European countries in establish- 
ing a multinational Economic Development Fund for 
Africa, in which European capital and expertise can 
participate. 

As the Senator has said, these proposals “must be 
carried through while the initiative for constructive 
and peaceful action is still open to us.” It is clear that 
his Administration would move to take such action. 


2. Free Asia. The problems of Asia are different, 
but equally critical. This is particularly true of India, 
the nation which Senator Kennedy and most other ex- 
perts agree is the keystone of free Asia. Every develop- 
ing nation is watching the contest between India and 
Communist China to see whether democratic methods 
can compete with totalitarian efficiency in the race for 
adequate living standards. It is a crucially important 
struggle “for the economic and political leadership of 
the East, for the respect of all Asia, for the opportunity 
to demonstrate whose way of life is the better.” 

India today, Senator Kennedy believes, is at a point 
comparable to Western Europe in 1947 in terms of 
readiness to absorb and apply economic assistance. His 
call to action has been clear and compelling: 


It is not enough that we participate on a crash 
basis, for temporary relief. We must be willing 
to join with other Western nations in a serious 
long-range program of long-term loans, backed up 
by technical and agricultural assistance—designed 
to enable India to overtake the challenge of Com- 
munist China. . . . Equally important are our atti- 
tude and our understanding. . . . We must return 
to the generous spirit in which the original Point 
Four Program was conceived, stress our positive 
interest in, and moral responsibility for, relieving 
misery and poverty; and acknowledge to ourselves 
and the world that, communism or no communism, 
we cannot be an island unto ourselves. 

The Senator understands that India is at the “take- 
off point” in economic development. She has a highly 
developed administrative structure and a relatively 
efficient civil service. Her primary requirements are 
not technical or educational assistance, but she still 
needs substantial outside capital in order to keep up 
with her rising population and to reach a position for 
sustained economic growth without resort to totalitarian 
methods. 

Senator Kennedy is not dismayed by the fact that in 
India, as in Africa, Soviet economic development teams 
are operating alongside our own. Our basic objective 
is to help close the economic gap, not to win a popu- 
larity contest. 

“Let us not be confused,” he warns, “by talk of In- 
dian neutrality. . . . Nothing serves the ultimate inter- 
ests of all the West better than the opportunity for the 
emergent uncommitted nations of the world to absorb 
their primary energies now in programs of real eco- 
nomic improvement.” 


8. LaTIN AMERICA. Some of the most complex prob- 
lems in closing the economic gap appear among our 
nearest neighbors in Latin America. Long before they 
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became newspaper headlines, Senator Kennedy ad- 
dressed himself to these problems and proposed spe- 
cific, far-reaching solutions. 

The commodity price fluctuations that put one-crop 
economies on a political and fiscal roller coaster must, 
he believes, be controlled through commodity stabiliza- 
tion agreements. We must examine seriously the possi- 
bilities for an inter-American common market. 

Our foreign-aid program in Latin America must pro- 
vide capital and technical assistance, where needed, 
for economic development rather than for political 
crises—and where possible on a multinational basis, as 
in the Inter-American Development Bank. Senator Ken- 
nedy has urged the expansion of our programs of stu- 
dent and cultural exchange, in order to overcome mis- 
conceptions on both sides. 

And as we do all these things, we must modify our 
own attitudes to recognize that the United States in 
Latin America is now only first among equals, and must 
earn the respect it can no longer buy. The Senator is 
convinced that if we had observed these precepts over 
the last few years, we might not now be faced with 
a hostile regime in our nearest Caribbean neighbor. 

Senator Kennedy has written: 


Cuba is not an isolated case. We can still show 
our concern for liberty and our opposition to the 
status quo in our relations with the other Latin 
American dictators who now, or in the future, try 
to suppress their people’s aspirations. And we can 
take the long-delayed positive measures that are 
required to enable the revolutionary wave sweep- 
ing Latin America to move through relatively 
peaceful channels and to be harnessed to the great 
constructive tasks at hand. 


These examples only indicate the range of specific 
problems and solutions that are involved in any attempt 
to close the economic gap. Senator Kennedy regards 
this gap as the most fundamental problem of American 
foreign policy—one which will disturb the peace of the 
world so long as it continues, and one which will do 
so quite apart from the existence or nonexistence of 
the Cold War. 

RELATIONS WITH THE COMMUNISTS 

Meanwhile, of course, the Cold War goes on outside 
the underdeveloped countries as well as inside them, 
and neither smiles nor frowns will stop Mr. Khrushchev. 

I know of no American more deeply aware than 
Senator Kennedy of the challenge and dangers we face 
in international communism, Soviet imperialism and 
Red Chinese expansionism. Even more important, he 
understands not only the firmness of purpose, but the 
subtlety of strategy and the deftness of maneuver that 
we require in order to respond to the challenge and 
avert the dangers. 

As the Senator observed after the Khrushchev visit, 
“It is far better that we meet at the summit than at 
the brink.” But, he added, “the hard facts of the matter 
are that the real roots of the Soviet-American conflict 
cannot be easily settled by negotiations. . . . No ex- 
change of personal visits, no amount of summit confer- 
ences, can cause either side to compromise away its 
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fundamental position in Germany, Europe or the world 
community.” 

There is a basis for negotiations with the Russians, 
as Kennedy has pointed out, at the lowest common 
denominator of the desire to avoid mutual extinction. 
He would pursue such negotiations vigorously, imagina- 
tively and hardheadedly. 

“The problem,” he says, “is to find a beginning.” It 
may be in the control of nuclear testing, in functional 
or geographic arms limitation, or in joint agreement on 
the exploration of space. To be effective, such agree- 
ments in the arms-control field would necessarily in- 
volve Communist China as well as the Soviet Union— 
and might in fact offer the only realistic opportunity 
to curb Peiping’s belligerent behavior. 

Any step toward arms control would be of the great- 
est value also to the Communist-dominated nations of 
Eastern Europe, whose interests Kennedy has long 
championed. Any relaxation of East-West tensions 
means greater freedom behind the Iron Curtain, as 
the recent history of Poland demonstrates. 

Since 1957 Senator Kennedy has sponsored legisla- 
tion to relax the limitations on aid to the Iron Curtain 
nations in order to give the Executive more flexibility 
and room for diplo- 
matic maneuvering. 
He sees positive 
value in diversify- 
ing our approach 
to East European 
Governments, and 
in avoiding a rigid 
and “monolithic” 
view of the Com- 
munist world. 

“No sane society 
chooses to commit 
national suicide. 
Yet that is the fate 
which the arms 
race has in store 
for us,” the Senator 
warned, “unless we can find a way to stop it.” 

The preparation of an adequate and convincing 
arms-control position requires extensive research. Scien- 
tific data must be assembled and tested, social and 
economic implications must be explored, specific Amer- 
ican policy positions must be worked out in advance 
to govern various eventualities, and precise alternative 
plans must be prepared. Previous negotiations have 
consistently suffered because these steps were not taken. 

At the Geneva talks on nuclear tests, for example, 
when the Russians agreed in principle to a quota of 
on-site inspections, we were not prepared to propose 
a specific quota. We still have not formulated or pre- 
sented our proposals for atmospheric test controls. 

Senator Kennedy has introduced legislation to estab- 
lish an urgently needed Arms Control Research Insti- 
tute, responsible directly to the President, to “under- 
take, coordinate and follow through on the research, 
development and policy planning needed for a work- 
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able disarmament program.” The Institute could work 
jointly with other Western nations and eventually with- 
in the United Nations. 

All the massive questions of peace and war require 
fresh thinking, boldness and intensive hard work by 
our legislators and policy-makers. The Senator knows 
well that the various mechanisms of government can 
promote or handicap our policy objectives. 

Yet in all his discussions of foreign policy, he returns 
ultimately to the nation’s vital core—to the Presidency 
as the center of decision, and to the American people 
themselves. 


THE FULL USE OF THE PRESIDENCY 


John Kennedy is under no illusions that the foreign 
relations of the United States can be conducted by 
Congressional committees sitting at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, or through the medium of agreed 
staff papers submitted to the President for initialing. 
The President can seek advice from his subordinates, 
but he cannot delegate responsibility to them. A strong 
foreign policy can be initiated and sustained only by 
a President who is at heart an educator, one “who will 
risk, if he must, his popularity for his responsibility.” 

At the same time, the American nation and its Presi- 
dent cannot perform the great feats of wisdom and 
endurance that are required of them abroad unless the 
nation can move to solve its outstanding problems at 
home. Unless we can bring a full measure of human 
dignity and expanding opportunities to our own people, 
we cannot hope to give leadership to the peoples of 
other continents. This means, above all, that we must 
move with vigor to increase our rate of economic 
growth and to guarantee the civil rights of all Ameri- 
cans. 

The staggering problems of foreign policy in the 
crucial Sixties inevitably take us back to the question 
of our national purpose. Ultimately, the chief instru- 
ment of this purpose must be the American himself: 

The American, by nature, is optimistic. He is 
experimental, an inventor and a builder who builds 
best when called upon to build greatly. Arouse his 
will to believe in himself, give him a great goal to 
believe in, and he will create the means to reach 
it. This trait of the American character is our 
greatest single national asset. It is time once more 
that we rescue it from the sea of fat in which it 
has been drowning. It is time once more to get on 

with the business of being true to the work of a 

Choosing People—a people who voluntarily assume 

the burden and the glory of advancing mankind's 

best hopes. 

“This generation does not have to find new purposes,” 
Senator Kennedy adds. “What this generation must do 
is to face its problems—at home and abroad.” A re- 
vitalized American foreign policy will provide “a criti- 
cal and vigilant intelligence marching in advance of 
events, and by the measures taken, producing the 
events we want.” 

This is a task which Senator Kennedy himself is 
superbly well equipped by background and ability to 
undertake for this generation in the decade ahead. 
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Books Looming Up 


Harold C. Gardiner 


HE CHORE recently fell to me of preparing “The 

I Best in Catholic Reading,” the listing publicized 

every year by the Catholic Library Association as 
part of Catholic Book Week celebration. With the help 
of two committee members, I went through the whole 
gamut of Catholic publishing for 1959 and made the 
customary selection of 40 books that represent the 
“best.” I have done this job in other years, and I must 
say that formerly it was not an easy task to find that 
number of excellent books. But this year!—the plenty 
was embarrassing. I jotted down over 200 titles that 
were worthy of serious consideration, and it took a 
good deal of ruthlessness to whittle that roster down 
to the required two score. 

It is true that a good majority of those candidates 
for the list were authored by non-American writers; it 
is none the less true that the number of excellent books 
by American Catholics was greater than in almost any 
previous year. Another significant aspect was the grow- 
ing number of publishing houses not specifically Cath- 
olic that are attracting and, it is to be presumed, help- 
ing to develop Catholic writers. Not too long ago a 
Catholic author with a good manuscript in his pocket 
was somewhat hard put to it to find a publisher; the 
few Catholic houses might well not have been inter- 
ested in his particular type of work, or they might 
have been all signed up with recognized authors. But 
for any number of reasons a budding author might well 
have thrown in the sponge after fruitless efforts to get 
his masterpiece into print. Now that somber picture 
has changed, and one reason for the change is the 
fact that any number of publishing firms are eager 
to examine work of a specifically Catholic nature and 
to encourage the developing author. 

This brief assessment of the vigor of Catholic writing 
in the past year is by way of preface to a glimpse 
into what is coming along during the height of the 
publishing season, which will be upon us from now 
until after the turn of the year. Though it is true that 
publishers are moving away more and more from the 
old concept that there are really only two publishing 
“seasons’—fall and spring—and have long abandoned 
the attitude that summer is the time for mere “ham- 
mock reading,” it is still a fact (and one that plagues 
book review services) that the flood of books comes 





Each fall for many years America has evaluated the 
forthcoming books. Fr. Garpiner, s.J., our literary 
editor since 1944, here rounds up the highlights of the 
1960 season. 
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along cannily enough in time to catch the Christmas 
buying season. Hence this annual preview of some of 
the important titles you will be hearing about during 
the next two months. Not all that you hear will turn 
out to be true, so it would be wise to be on the qui vive 
for full evaluations of the books that will here be men- 
tioned by way of information. 


TWO CONSIDERABLE WAVES 


War and peace are going to be featured in the forth- 
coming books. The war is not so much our recent 
modern versions (though we still have the memoirs of 
generals and the battle-echoing novels ) as that favorite 
of all American wars, the Civil War. The hundredth 
anniversary of the outbreak of that unpleasantness be- 
tween the States will fall in 1961, and the publishers 
have primed their howitzers well in advance. Here are 
some of the commemorations that look most promising: 
Our Incredible Civil War, by Burke Davis (Holt); 
Jubals Raid, by Frank E. Vandiver (McGraw-Hill); 
Europe Looks at the Civil War, edited by Belle Becker 
Sudeman and Lillian Friedman (Orion); Tragic Years, 
1860-1865, by Earl S. Meiers and Paul M. Angle (Simon 
& Schuster); The Compact History of the Civil War, by 
Ernest and Trevor Dupuy (Hawthorn) and War for the 
Union, by Allan Nevins (Scribner). For dyed-in-the- 
wool devotees there will be two sumptuous picture-text 
volumes, Centennial Album of the Civil War ( Yoseloff. 
$25 ), by Marvin H. Pakula, and The American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War (Doubleday. $19.95; 
de luxe edition $25), by Bruce Catton, assisted by the 
editors of American Heritage. A little-known aspect of 
the war will get belated treatment in a projected series, 
“The Civil War at Sea,” by Virgil Carrington Jones 
(Holt); volume I will be called The Blockaders. 

The second publishing wave washes more peaceful 
shores, though plenty of battles (of the mind and soul ) 
lurk beneath the surface. This wave is made up by the 
good number of books occasioned by the forthcoming 
ecumenical council. Prominent here will be The Church 
in Crisis, by Philip Hughes (Hanover House); General 
Councils of the Church, by Francis Dvornik (Haw- 
thorn); The Church in Council, by E. I. Watkin (Sheed 
& Ward); The Church and the Churches, by Bernard 
Leeming, S.J. (Newman). Akin to these, though not 
dealing specifically with the councils, is Glenn D. Kitt- 
ler’s The Papal Princes: A History of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals (Funk & Wagnalls). 

Harking back to the Civil War books above, I am 
reminded to include in that category Confederate Chap- 
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lain: A War Journal, by Fr. Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 
(Bruce), whose title explains the contents, and Andrew 
Johnson: President on Trial, by Milton Lomask ( Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy ), which recounts the tragic aftermath 
of the war. 


BIOGRAPHY AND WORLD SCENE 


The trials of another President occupy the attention 
of Arthur S. Link in Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality 
(Princeton U. Press), the third volume in the monu- 
mental series still in progress. What promises to be a 
stirring biography is A Wind From the North, the life 
of explorer Henry the Navigator, by Ernle Bradford 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

Some lives of special interest to Catholic readers 
are Immigrant Saint, by Pietro di Donato (McGraw- 
Hill), a wonderfully moving life of Mother Cabrini (the 
January selection of the Catholic Book Club); Francois 
de Sales, by Michael de la Bedoyere (Harper); Mar- 
garet Roper, by E. E. Reynolds (Kenedy), an account 
of the eldest daughter of St. Thomas More; Padre Pio, 
by Oscar de Liso (McGraw-Hill), which carries the 
subtitle “the priest who bears the wounds of Christ.” 

Of the many history titles in the offing, these seem 
arresting: The Golden Conquistadores, by Irwin R. 
Blacker and Harry M. Rosen (Bobbs-Merrill ); The Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich, by William L. Shirer (Si- 
mon & Schuster ); The Cross and the Fasces, by Richard 
A. Webster (Stanford U. Press), a study of the conflict 
between Christian Democracy and fascism in Italy; 
The Anthill, by Suzanne Labin (Praeger ), an investiga- 
tion of “the human condition in Communist China,” 
based on extensive interviews with refugees, and Bring 
Forth the Children (McGraw-Hill), in which actor 
Yul Brynner, after an extensive tour, describes the plight 
of children still in DP camps and reminds us that much 
remains to be done for them. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes discusses, in Nationalism, A 
Religion (Macmillan ), the roots of the attitude and how 
it has changed with our shrinking world. Of special 
interest because of a recent charge that U. S. Protestant 
churches have been infiltrated by Communists will 
be Ralph Lord Roy’s Communism and the Churches 
(Harcourt, Brace), said to be a thorough and unsensa- 
tional examination. 

Of the many books that will discuss foreign policy 
we may single out Henry A. Kissinger’s The Necessity 
for Choice (Harper), an examination of “the prospects 
of American foreign policy.” One choice we prayerfully 
hope will never again have to be made is that which 
devolves on the President as Commander-in-Chief. A 
study of this role of the President is contained in The 
Ultimate Decision, edited by Ernest R. May (Braziller ). 


FROM RELIGION TO FICTION 


So many good books dealing with the spiritual life 
will be coming along that it is impossible to do more 
than point out several that will get wide attention. The 
first of these is certainly The Divine Milieu, by Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. (Harper), which may be 
called an explicitly spiritual application of the bold 
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thinking that characterized the author’s The Phenom- 
enon of Man. Fr. H. A. Reinhold’s The Dynamics of the 
Liturgy (Macmillan) and Fr. Lawrence Lovasik’s The 
Eucharist in Catholic Life (Macmillan) have attracted 
wide prepublication attention. And the indefatigable 
Thomas Merton has two books on the presses, Behavior 
of Titans and Wisdom of the Desert (both New Direc- 
tions ). 

Nothing very exciting in fiction knocks the eye out. 
However, Bryher will be with us again in Ruan (Pan- 
theon), a tale of the Druids in sixth-century Britain, 
which will probably be another of the author’s quiet 
little masterpieces; superior historical novelist Alfred 
Duggan will yarn about the decline of Rome in Family 
Favorites (Pantheon ); Zoé Oldenbourg (of The Corner- 
stone fame), dramatizes the Fourth Crusade in Those 
Who Were Burned (Pantheon—the firm seems to be 
cornering the historical fiction market ). Louis de Wohl 
has an historical novel on St. Catherine of Siena in Lay 
Siege to Heaven (Lippincott), the December CBC 
choice, and the irrepressible Italian priest will be on 
the scene again in Comrade Don Camillo, by Giovanni 
Guareschi (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy). 

Meanwhile, the British reading public is gobbling up 
a novel by the son of Evelyn Waugh and licking its lips 
in anticipation of a new major work by Graham Greene. 
But we do have something comparable to cheer about— 
a fine novel, No Little Thing, by Elizabeth Anne 
.ooper (Hanover), to be reviewed here next week. 

Finally, in the spirit of the Christmas that will be 
upon us sooner than we think, Newman has a special 
season’s package in A Partridge in a Pear Tree, com- 
piled and edited by Neville Braybrooke, full of plums 
and spice and everything nice—but no, that’s rather what 
little girls are made of, isn’t it? Anyway, as the slogan 
for this year’s Children’s Book Week will shout, “Hooray 
for Books!” 


The Vine is Old 


The grape vine’s old—its shadow 

grown long in the slanting sunlight 
stretches cool hands sea-green black-green, 
delicate dark fingers 

clasping the wall where the vine 

and the vine’s shadow 

wander the path foreknown 

sure tendrilled, claret spiralling 

to summer’s end. 


The vine being old, 
deep-rooted in earth, rich ancient loam— 
there roots are shadowless— 
feels nothing, no least tremor, slightest fear. 
Should an intransigent shadow yet again 
cry death to the vine, let shadow rule 
root free, not bound, once the vine’s dead. 

The vine is old; 
it is not bound to hear. 


Eva BEARD 
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Medical Care: A Survey Backtires 


Donald R. Campion 


SOCIOLOGIST’S LOT, two Emory University pro- 
A fessors recently found, is not always a happy 

one. James W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, 
members of the sociology department at the Atlanta 
institution, undertook a modest study—aided by a grant 
from the Foundation for Voluntary Welfare—of the 
health needs of some Americans 65 years of age or over. 
What started out as a simple matter of conducting inter- 
views, tabulating replies and testing correlations, ended 
in the triggering of a political and academic A-bomb 
whose fallout will befoul the atmosphere for some time 
to come. 

How did a research project turn into a Frankenstein- 
ian monster? The makings of an explosion existed from 
the start when the team adopted certain methods and 
principles. The first explosion came about as a result 
of misleading releases issued about their findings. What 
finally transformed dynamite into fissionable material 
was the aura of politicking which surrounded the dis- 
closure of the story on the national level. 

Behind the political aspect of the tale lay a stormy 
history of debate—in and out of the U. S. Congress— 
over the need for Federal medical aid to the aged. 
When the Senate reconvened in Washington at the close 
of the nominating conventions in August, the scene was 
set for an all-out clash. A large segment of the Demo- 
cratic party, backed enthusiastically by organized labor 
and other groups, fought to enact a plan of medical 
insurance within the Social Security program. Violent 
opposition, particularly against the Social Security tie- 
in, came from many Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats as well as from the ranks of organized medicine 
in the American Medical Association. 


DOUBTS ARISE 


Against this background, there appeared at a dis- 
tance, like a cloud no bigger than a doctor’s prescription 
pad, the preliminary report of the Emory study. It 
received its first hearing on August 11, at San Francisco, 
in the eminently respectable setting of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Gerontology. 

For a day or two discussion of the report was confined 
to academic and professional circles. Even there, how- 
ever, the fur began to fly. Prof. Wayne E. Thompson 
of Cornell University, an official discussant of the 





An associate editor of America, and himself a sociolo- 
gist, Fr. Campion, s.J., holds a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Wiggins-Schoeck paper at the San Francisco gathering, 
described this initial response: 


When the paper was actually presented, there 
was an immediate reaction on the part of the audi- 
ence, attacking its unscientific character and the 
ease with which Wiggins and Schoeck jumped to 
untenable conclusions. The survey was badly de- 
signed, poorly conceived and completely mislead- 
ing. Not a single scientist present at the meeting 
rose to support either Mr. Wiggins or his paper. 
Within three days the controversy mushroomed to 

nation-wide proportions in the wake of statements 
issued by the AMA and its president-elect, Dr. Leonard 
W. Larson. One national newspaper ran the story under 
the caption, “Aged Said To Bar U.S. Health Aid.” 
According to Dr. Larson, the study demonstrated that 
“the vast majority of our older citizens favor voluntary 
programs [of health aid] and that only 10 per cent or 
so support compulsory plans.” In addition, the asso- 
ciation’s statement claimed that the survey “emphati- 
cally proves that the great majority of Americans over 
65 are capably financing their own health care and 
prefer to do it on their own, without Federal Govern- 
ment intervention.” Such findings, in Dr. Larson’s words, 
were “of the utmost importance to Congress in its cur- 
rent efforts to shape medical aid legislation for the 
aged.” 

Congress, in fact, at the insistence of opponents of 
health insurance under the Social Security system, 
promptly took notice of the Wiggins-Schoeck survey. 
As debate on the issue sharpened in the Senate, news- 
paper accounts—among others a lengthy feature head- 
lined in the August 18 Wall Street Journal as ““The 
Aging’: Neither Indigent Nor Childlike, They Want 
Government Aid As Very Last Not First Resort’— 
popped up as reprints in the Congressional Record. By 
this time, however, counterattacks began to emerge 
from two quarters. 

First reports of the study, including that in the AMA 
News for August 22, identified 16 professors at 15 uni- 
versities around the country as participants in the 
project. One of the first of these scholars to speak his 
mind in the controversy was Dr. Noel P. Gist of the 
University of Missouri. To set the record straight, he 
wrote a letter to his local newspaper, the Columbia 
Missourian, on August 18: 


By use of my name (and the names of other 
participating sociologists) there is the implication 
that I support the conclusions of the AMA... . I 
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did not authorize the use of my name [in the AMA 

news release], nor does the study support such 

conclusions. 
Within a few days, eight other participants joined Gist 
in rejecting the implication that they backed the alleged 
findings. In every instance, participation had involved 
merely supervision of a schedule of interviews in the 
sociologists’ home area. They had nothing to do with 
the tabulations, analysis and final conclusions. 

Prof. Edith M. Sherman of the University of Denver 
added that “the conclusions seem highly misleading 
according to my own local experience.” In New York, 
Fordham University’s Fr. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.]J., 
stated: “Obviously, the sample excluded the very people 
who are most in need of help.” And from T. Earl Sullen- 
ger, chairman of the Sociology Department at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, came the blunt comment: “I never 
would have participated in the study if I had known 
the AMA was going to distort our findings in such a 
way. I am in favor of outlawing the AMA and all such 
misleading organizations.” 

The criticisms echoing around the nation’s ivied halls 
of higher learning soon made themselves heard on Capi- 
tol Hill. There, in the Senate Chamber on August 22, 
Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy launched a 
full-scale attack 
against the reported 
conclusions of the 
survey. 

AMA’s president- 
elect Larson had de- 
scribed the survey 
as a series of inter- 
views with 1,500 
persons 65 years of 
age and older, not 
living in __ institu- 
tions. The interview- 
ees, according to one 
of the researchers, 
Professor Schoeck, 
were selected by a 
method known as “area-probability sampling.” Of those 
interviewed, only 10 per cent thought their health was 
poor; 90 per cent could think of no personal medical 
needs not being taken care of; 60 per cent said that 
they were covered by private voluntary health insur- 
ance; 60 per cent said that if they sold everything they 
owned and paid all outstanding bills, they would have 
more than $7,500 in the bank; only 10 per cent or so 
supported compulsory plans. 

Could it be that the vast majority of older persons 
“have no unfulfilled medical needs and the remainder 
lists lack of money as one of the least important reasons 
for failure to relieve the needs”? Senator McCarthy 
saw in such assertions a “direct contradiction” of what 
had previously been found by at least two established 
committees of Congress and by many sociologists 
throughout the United States. 

Two items in the Wiggins-Schoeck report should 
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have raised grave doubts in the authors’ minds about 
the representative character of their sample of inter- 
viewees: 1) Over 60 per cent of those interviewed held 
health insurance. But even the insurance companies 
in testimony before Congress claimed no more than 
49 per cent of the elderly as policy holders. 2) The 
survey found 33.6 per cent of the aged in the labor 
force. Figures from the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, however, show only 20 per cent of 
those 65 and over as in the labor force today. 


THE POLL WAS LOADED 


A breakdown of the actual groups interviewed re- 
veals some reasons for these evident discrepancies. The 
Wiggins-Schoeck survey omitted, on principle, the fol- 
lowing categories of aged persons: Negroes; those 
receiving old-age assistance; persons in hospitals, homes 
for the aged, nursing homes and other institutions. From 
the start, then, the study could not hope to speak about 
the aged who were likely to have the greatest medical 
need and who faced the gravest economic problems. 
Senator McCarthy scathingly commented in this con- 
nection: 

If this report had been represented as a study 
of the medical and health needs of that section of 
our aged population which is best able to meet its 
medical needs and health costs, it might have been 
considered to be scientific. . . . 

In addition to limitations resulting from such self- 
imposed restrictions, the Emory University project also 
suffered from built-in handicaps arising out of the 
methods it used. Critics raised questions, in the first 
place, about the sampling procedures or processes by 
which individuals were selected for interviewing. They 
found fault, also, with the manner in which information 
on one significant topic was gathered. This concerned 
the present state of health of the aged persons. 

Nowadays, most Americans exhibit a certain degree 
of sophistication with regard to techniques of polling. 
By some wizardry, as they understand it, pollsters ask 
questions of a handful of persons and on that basis can 
describe fairly accurately what a far larger number of 
people are thinking about a given subject. Past experi- 
ence, however, has alerted them to the fact that the 
way a sample of individuals is selected for questioning 
has a great deal to do with the ultimate accuracy of the 
pollsters’ findings. In other words, the interviewees must 
include as far as possible members of all age, sex, race, 
income and other groups to be found in the total popu- 
lation they supposedly represent in the survey. 

In the Wiggins-Schoeck study, as noted above, the 
sample clearly did not represent the entire range of 
aged persons in the United States. Even within the 
limits predetermined by the researchers, however, the 
sample seems to have been inadequate. At present, soci- 
ologists place considerable confidence in a method 
called sampling by area-probability selection. This, ac- 
cording to early releases, was the method employed in 
the controversial survey. But in fact, as Senator McCar- 
thy (himself once a member of the social science de- 
partment of a Minnesota college) pointed out, it seems 
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to have been based rather on what is called the quota 
method. This, the Senator went on to remark, is “the 
much discredited technique used in the famous 1948 
Gallup poll and in previous inadequate surveys.” 

Equally damaging from a scientific viewpoint was 
the reliance placed on a questionable method of obtain- 
ing information about the health of the aged. In the 
extract of their paper published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Wiggins and Schoeck claimed: “Seen from our 
sample, the aging population of the United States 
enjoys a high level of health. ... Only 10 per cent said 
they were in poor health.” The key word in this passage, 
of course, is “said.” For this reveals that the finding 
rested on an estimate furnished by the elderly persons 
themselves. 

Unfortunately for the purposes of the authors, self- 
evaluation in such a critical area as one’s health has 
received a notably poor rating for accuracy. Indeed, a 
careful study conducted a few years before the Emory 
survey indicated that such information can be mislead- 
ing to a significant extent. 


A" THE CLOSE Of a school year a high school 
student said to me: “Thanks for encouraging 
us to read Cry, The Beloved Country. It showed 
me worlds I hadn’t suspected. I never knew 
people lived like that.” 

He never knew people lived like that! Yet 
he had read of the Little Rock demonstrations, 
of the massacre at Sharpeville; he had seen 
manifestations of prejudice against his Negro 
classmates; he had only to look out the window 
of his classroom to see the poverty of those who 
live in slums. Yet until he had read the book, 
he never knew people lived like that. Poverty, 
prejudice, injustice are mere words that mean 
nothing to the high school student unless he 
sees the effect of these evils on individuals. 
With the help of good books the student him- 
self can experience these effects. 

The high school student can read with im- 
passivity an account of racial injustice in Biloxi; 
the newspaper account is too cold and objective, 
its impact too fleeting. But the race problem 
becomes meaningful to him when he sees it in 
Cry, The Beloved Country: in terms of broken 
family life, of the deserted village of Ndotsheni, 
of the fear that paralyzes and destroys Johan- 
nesburg, of the love of the colored man for his 
wayward son, of the growing awareness of a 
white man who was quite unconcerned about 
all that until the tentacles of the tragedy of 
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—Students, Books and Awareness 


It may be that an explanation for the association’s 
slip can be found in a statement by one of its spokes- 
men in mid-August. At that time he explained to news- 
papermen that the AMA “had incorporated the Wiggins- 
Schoeck findings in its own policy statement because 
they matched the association’s viewpoint.” Whatever 
the reason for this departure from critical judgment, 
the association’s policy-makers have undoubtedly 
learned a lesson in the need for scientific caution. 

Two final observations deserve recording in this foot- 
note to an instructive controversy. One is that the widely 
hailed “findings” in question contribute little to our 
understanding of the actual medical needs of the aged. 
The other is the moral that social scientists have special 
responsibilities in a day when pronouncements made 
in the name of objective research command so much 
attention and respect. The public interest demands that 
they guard against any ill-advised or deliberately mis- 
leading use of their talents and efforts. Otherwise, as 
two more professors can testify, they'll find that their 
lot is, indeed, not a happy one. 





Johannesburg entwined him and the colored 
parson. 

This novel is more effective than a hundred 
sermons on love and understanding of our neigh- 
bor or on the purposefulness of suffering. 

As Alan Paton’s novel encourages thought on 
the problem of race, Erich Maria Remarque’s 
All Quiet on the Western Front forces the young 
student to think about war. High school boys 
feel a close bond with the young German 
soldier, Paul Baumer. They understand his lone- 
liness, his disillusionment toward his elders who 
had never prepared him for the life he was lead- 
ing, his emptiness at the melting down of his 
individuality into the same standard German 
Army mold. The students know what Paul means 
when he talks of a generation of youth who 
had the eagerness and enthusiasm knocked out 
of them. They appreciate his desire for com- 
radeship and his anguish when he realized that 
no civilian, not even his own mother, understood 
him. “Ah, Mother, you think I am a child.” 

Feeling such an affinity with the unhappy Ger- 
man soldier, the student grasps Paul’s thoughts 
on the futility, stupidity and tragedy of war. In 
Paul he sees the effects of war on the individual; 
for a few hours the student of 1960 retreats 
from the news of ICBM’s and nuclear subs and 
world conferences and sees what war does to 
men, even to men who at the time were con- 
sidered to be “the enemy.” 

These two books, then, by helping the stu- 
dent to see the individua! response to pain and 
injustice and sorrow, broaden his vision and stir 
his heart. EUGENE J. AHERN 
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A Nation Is Born 
James O'Connell 


Nieatece it country, the largest in the African 


continent, attained independence on October 1. 

The country emerges as an independent state 
at a crucial moment of African history. In a continent 
that is forging ahead at a breakneck speed, Nigeria is 
making more progress than most other African coun- 
tries, progress in political maturity, education and eco- 
nomic development. And in a continent that is beset 
with problems—political divisions, ethnic cleavages, 
population growth, poor exploitation of economic re- 
sources—she has her share of all of them with one ex- 
ception: there are no white settlers. 

Independence came to Nigeria very gradually. Be- 
fore World War II there had been a great deal of na- 
tionalist pressure. The British gave in slowly, as the war 
involved the colonial Government in unpopular de- 
cisions and increased the nationalist agitation. The 
Richards Constitution of 1946 was the first of a series 
of measures that marked the gradual take-over of 
power by Nigerian leaders. Then the Macpherson Con- 
stitution of 1951 allowed them a great deal of responsi- 
bility for internal affairs, and a series of constitutional 
conferences in London arranged for the handing over 
of power. The Federal elections in December, 1959, 
enabled an elected and nationally representative Gov- 
ernment to be formed in view of full independence. In 
practice Nigerians have already been running their 
country. Independence on October 1 meant that Nigeria 
received international recognition and her statesmen 
assumed full control over foreign policy and representa- 
tion. 


THREE REGIONS, THREE PARTIES 


Nigeria is a federation with a federal center and 
three regions. Each one of her three major political 
parties draws the bulk of its following from one par- 
ticular region—the Northern Peoples’ Congress (NPC) 
from the North, the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (NCNC) from the East, and the Action 
Group (AG) from the West. Each party forms the re- 
gional or State government in the region on which it is 
based. At the center the NPC and the NCNC have 
joined to form a coalition Government. 

NPC’s participation in the present Government has 
been important. As the larger party (134 seats against 
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the NCNC’s 89), it has helped to assure the North that 
independence will not be used to assert the hegemony 
of the more advanced Southern regions. For years the 
Northern leaders had been the brake on the drive 
toward independence; they had even threatened more 
than once to secede from the federation. The largely 
Muslim areas of the North were left behind in educa- 
tion because the Christian missionaries who pioneered 
education in Nigeria were for the most part kept out. 
However, the North is now committed to the federa- 
tion and hopes to use its power at the center to make 
up for lost time in schools and the distribution of eco- 
nomic advantages. 

The second party in the coalition, the NCNC of Dr. 
Azikiwe, contains quite a number of social radicals in 
its parliamentary party and they are likely to speak up 
for underprivileged sections in the country. The opposi- 
tion AG of Chief Obafemi Awolowo, a London-trained 
barrister, is highly organized and is the nearest of the 
three parties to a close-knit European-type party. It 
can be expected to offer a hard-hitting, but responsible, 
opposition that the coalition Government will not easily 
underestimate. 

Fortunately for Nigeria, nationalist agitation was 
never merely political. It went hand in hand with de- 
mands for schools and business enterprises. The British 
administrators were shrewd enough—unlike the Bel- 
gians in the Congo—to take a long-term view and to 
cooperate with the trends in the country. Already there 
are hundreds of graduates—most of the early ones 
trained in Britain. And the drive to foster education 
goes on unabated. Both the Eastern and Western re- 
gions spend more than 40 per cent of their annual bud- 
gets on education. At the moment there are 2.7 million 
pupils in primary schools and about 30,000 in teacher 
training courses. There are 130 secondary schools. The 
University College at Ibadan, started twelve years ago, 
has now 1,300 students, and a new university begins at 
Nsukka this year with an enrollment of 276. Finally, 
there are over 1,000 Nigerians studying at universities 
abroad. 

It is this passion for education that sets Nigeria apart 
from such underdeveloped countries as Guatemala. The 
masses of the people here are not content with a sub- 
sistence lot, nor are they apathetic about poverty. They 
are determined to better themselves, or at least to have 
their children do better. The educational advance is 
also making possible a properly staffed public adminis- 
tration. Literacy is laying a basis for the industrial 
opening up of the country. 
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noteworthy selections 


Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers 






















A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 


A Celebration for Christmas 
Edited by Neville Braybrooke 


A magnificent Christmas anthology containing 
selections by Dylan Thomas, Muriel Spark, Max 
Beerbohm, Katherine Mansfield, T. S. Eliot, Virginia 
Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, and many, many others. 
Beautifully decorated with line drawings and full- 
color illustrations, A Partridge in a Pear Tree will 
make an ideal Christmas gift. $4.75 





by Jean Danielou, S.J. 
Translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd 


The historical events of the Old Testament were seen by early 
Patristic writers as “types” or “figures” of the events of 

the New Testament. Jean Daniélou’s new and important 
book is a study of these typological interpretations of 

the Church Fathers. $5.50 


HERE | AM, LORD 
by G. Vauthier 


Illustrated by J. and S. Boland 





THE LETTERS CF NICODEMUS 


A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski 
Translated by H. C. Stevens 


A fictional account of the impact of the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ upon one of the lesser New 
Testament characters. Written by one of Poland’s 
leading contemporary novelists, The Letters of 
Nicodemus is a book which in its profound 
religious sense and breadth of imagination will 
appeal to a wide range of readers. $3.95 


A delightful collection of Psalms, rendered especially for children. 
The beautiful color illustrations help to make this the 
perfect gift for a favorite young friend. $3.00 


ORIGINS OF THE MODERN ROMAN LITURGY 


The Liturgy of the Papal Court and the Franciscan 


Order in the Thirteenth Century 
by S. J. P. Van Dijk and J. Hazelden Walker 


Two experts in the field present the results of new research 

into the liturgy of the Lateran palace and the growing Franciscan 
Order. Customs and changes, action and reaction, are set 
against the ideas current among monks and clergy, popes and 
papal chaplains, friars and faithful, saints and heretics. $10.50 








THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 


by Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


EY, 






Father Leeming examines the nature and origins 

of the ecumenical movement, the obstacles and 
difficulties connected with its progress, Catholic and 
non-Catholic attitudes toward it, and its benefits 
and defects. $6.50 


by Rev. Johannes Baur, Ph.D. 
Translated by Rev. David Heimann 

A complete study of the Mass incorporating all of the latest 
liturgical reforms. Each part of the Mass is explained 


according to its historical development, its meaning, 
and its rubrics. $2.95 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Volume I: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 
Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


An easy-to-use, ready-reference collection of 


ee aig primary documents and source readings in ecclesiastical 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 





by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
Translated by James E. Whalen 


Guided by the same method he so successfully applied 
to the theology of the Trinity, Father Lebreton here 
presents the essentials of ascetical and mystical 
theology in its origin, in the New Testament. $5.50 
history. This is certain to become one of the standard works 
in the field. Paper $2.95 Cloth $7.50 


wherever good books are sold THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster,Maryland 
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WHAT IS AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL? . 

hers by Msgr. Thoralf T. Thielen by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 

Sd. Pope John XXill has scheduled an ecumenical Translated by Paul Burns 

»berd council to be held in the near future. Who will That asic f ; 

| attend? How will it be organized? What is it likely d a! aa ook Ar modern Catholic to explore the history 
gt to discuss? Monsignor Thielen answers these _ phage reams from the Old Testament to Freud 
nea questions in this popular guide to the forthcoming alias ot ha or aseguer surveys the entire realm of dreams 
ae council, and presents a clear and simple synopsis a in — to man’s life ose pine He describes how 
ns ° of the history of the Church's past councils. $3.25 actua newt tons are incorporated into dreams, the position of 

5.50 one’s self in dreams, the uses of color, and the problem of 

remembering dreams. A Catholic Book Club Selection. $4.75 
ST. JOHN EUDES 

nyse A Spiritual Portrait EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 

lan 
by Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. Text by Nicholas Liesel 

— Translated by Ruth Hauser, M.A. Photographs by N. Makula 

is sae : : . 

3.00 An intimate and enlightening look vl «Geddes in the A magnificent album of 114 photographs with accompanying 
process of becoming a saint. St. se . 4 ens text illustrating the rich diversity of the Eucharistic celebration 
contemporary of St. Vincent de Paul and an among the various castern Catholic churches. $4.95 
outstanding figure of the Catholic Church in seven- 
teenth-century France, gives us invaluable lessons in ee. 

how to earn enduring treasures by complete & PATROLOGY 

can abandonment to Divine Providence. $4.00 ; 

tury Volume Ill: Post-Nicene Literature 

ilker by Dr. Johannes Quasten 

MARTIN LUTHER AND IGNATIUS LOYOLA Y 

arch : The eagerly-awaited third volume of Dr. Quasten’s 

iscan Spokesmen for Two Worlds of Belief masterful introduction to the writings of the Fathers of the 

e set by Friedrich Richter Church. The arrangement of the material is superb; each 

; and . f writings is lucidly summarized, and is introduced in the 
Trai Rew: t dz group o gs is lucidly su F 

0.50 a er ener light of the most recent findings of patristic research. $6.75 
A comparative study of Luther and Ignatius, Shortly 





certainly the two pivotal figures of the Reformation, 
which will serve as a contribution towards Christian 
unity. The author shows the two men acted upon by, 
h.D. and acting upon their times, and concludes the 
volume with a summary of the differences that remain 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS: 


Separated Brothers 





nann es ; 4 : + ; by Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet 
and the progress toward reunion made up to é 

~— hegnetes. Sane Translated by J. 1. Holland, S.J., and G. V. Tutungi, M.A. 

lined An extremely interesting exchange of letters between two 


distinguished theologians—one a Catholic, the other a Protestant 
—which discuss the differences which divide them and the 
means to union in common charity. $3.95 


2.95 THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 






THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


volt In 1947, the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered in 

SB Qumran in Palestine among the ruins of an ancient by Father Thomas of Jesus, O.S.A. 
or aera Translating directly from the scrolls, ' ; A newly-edited version, in handy missal size, of a spiritual 
on of Father Sutcliffe investigates the history, mode of life, classic not available in English for over one hundred years. 
stical and beliefs of the men of Qumran as a religious The author wrote these moving meditations in the sixteenth 
works community, and tests some of the arguments previously century, during his long captivity among the Moors of Africa, 
7.50 advanced by other scholars by matching them with and yet its spirit and message have a special relevance for our 


fresh evidence. Illustrated. $5.50 own tormented age. $5.75 


ind wherever good books are sold Mii Mau Ma tS Pe Westminster, Maryland 
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The problems of the country revolve mainly around 
two central issues—unity and social growth. 

1. The British, by explorations, conquests and treaties, 
carved out the territory and united different peoples 
under one administration. The present Federal Con- 
stitution was devised so as to retain the unity while 
respecting the ethnic differences. But deep cultural and 
psychological cleavages exist between the different 
peoples and they have still fully to accept one another 
as members of one country. The North, for example, 
has applied a policy of “Northernization” and has got 
rid of many Southerners working there. Moreover, the 
regions are following independent economic policies, 
and there may well be trouble when the center tries to 
exercise its constitutional power of coordination. Lastly, 
it must be said that the Federal Government has not 
up to the present become as effectively present to the 
people as the regional governments. 

Independence, however, should enable the Central 
Government to exercise more effective control in its 
own spheres. Generally the trends are in favor of a 
strong center. Indicative of this is the fact that the two 
Southern leaders, Dr. Azikiwe and Chief Awolowo, 
have moved to the center from regional politics. Eco- 
nomic development especially will have to be planned 
on a federal scale. Little by little, through the schools 
and through communications and transport media, a 
sense of Nigerian nationhood is being fostered. 

2. The Nigerian economy is expanding all the time. 
Primary products like cocoa, palm kernels and ground 
nuts are being better farmed, and some of these prod- 
ucts are now being processed in the country. Attempts 
are being made to set up various industries to exploit 
the vast internal market. Nevertheless, the economy is 
hardly expanding fast enough to absorb the hundreds 
of thousands of primary school graduates who are due 
to appear on the labor market. Schooling tends to up- 
root them from the land and to send them looking for 
clerical and other salaried work in the towns. Though 
it may be possible to slow down this drift from the 
land, it will be impossible to halt it altogether. The un- 
employment problem may become critical. 


IMPATIENT EXPECTANCY 


Discontent among the unemployed may ally itself 
with discontent among other sections of the lower-paid 
proletariat, especially the clerical. Many poorly paid 
workers are educated enough to appreciate the value 
of a roomy house and a flashy car. But these perquisites 
are tantalizingly beyond their reach and appear the 
prerogative of a small number of privileged senior- 
service functionaries who are stepping into the shoes 
of the colonial officials. Nigeria will have a desperate 
race against time to create employment, raise the gen- 
eral standard of living and do away with gross inequali- 
ties before dissatisfaction makes great headway. 

If people become overimpatient for results, they may 
be tempted to take authoritarian short cuts. Some of 
the young intelligentsia already look with favor on the 
techniques (though not on the ideology ) of Communist 
China. Fortunately, Nigerian political leaders are aware 
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that acute social problems exist here. They realize too 
that their own political future depends on coping with 
them. 

However, there are other factors that suggest that 
Nigeria’s future will be orderly and will avoid disas- 
trous experiments and turmoil. The temper of the 
people is against brusque, authoritarian tactics. The 
British-trained administration (which still contains a 
high proportion of expatriate officers and technical ex- 
perts) functions with genuine efficiency. Money is be- 
ing spent on agricultural research and extension work. 
Solicitous publicity and tax reliefs are being used to 
induce foreign and home investors to put money into 
new industries. Some excellent Government white 
papers and five-year plans bear witness to the thought 
that is going on and to the progress that is being made. 

The most constantly advocated foreign policy in 
Nigeria is nonalignment. People have in mind a policy 
similar to Nehru’s in India. On the whole, declarations 
in favor of staying in the Western camp have not been 
well received. Similarly, when it comes to receiving aid, 
Nigerians insist that they want it without strings. These 
reactions are perfectly natural among a people who are 
freeing themselves from the tutelage of a Western 
power. They suggest, too, that the Western nations will 
need to exercise tact in dealing with the newly inde- 
pendent state. In practice, Nigeria does look to the 
West and looks upon the American technological 
achievement in a free society as something desirable. 
Passports have been systematically refused to people 
who have wanted to journey to the Soviet Union. 
Though there is constant talk of seeking American in- 
vestment, aid and technical experience, Nigerians sel- 
dom contemplate 
aid from the USSR, 
and they look upon 
Soviet intervention 
in the Congo with 
deep suspicion. 

It is impossible 
to predict at this 
stage what Ni- 
geria’s future and 
influence are going 
to be like. Un- 
doubtedly, once 
Nigeria becomes 
independent, the 
center of African 
gravity is going to shift from Ghana (pop. 6 millions ) 
to this vast country (pop. 35 millions). Internal prob- 
lems will absorb much energy for some time to come. 
But plans have been laid long since and personnel be- 
gun to be trained for the foreign service. Nigeria, 
thanks to the bounding energies of its people, may well 
offer the spectacle of a country making tremendous 
social and economic strides under humane and demo- 
cratic governments. And Nigerian pragmatic common 
sense may play a big part in world counsels, especially 
in dealing with the problems of Africa south of the 
Sahara. 
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State of the Question 





CARDINAL TARDINI AND THE RIGHT-TO-WORK DEBATE 


On July 13, Osservatore Romano published a letter of Domenico 
Cardinal Tardini to the president of the Semaine Sociale. Fr. John 
E. Coogan, S.J., a well-known sociologist, here offers one view 
of the letter’s significance for American Catholics. A quite differ- 
ent analysis comes from Fr, John F. Cronin, S.S., an authority 
on socio-economic questions and their moral aspects. To aid 
our readers at this point we have asked Fr. John J. Reed, S.J., a 
distinguished canonist and professor of moral theology, to propose 
some guidance for interpreting and evaluating such documents. 


To THE Eprtor: In its Current Com- 
ment (8/6, p. 506) AMERICA made 
cursory reference to a papal letter sent 
to the Semaine Sociale, Grenoble, July 
11-17. The letter is most pertinent to 
our own situation and gives solid sup- 
port to what is here called conservatism. 
The papal letter points out the tremen- 
dous growth in socialization since 
World War II, a socialization threaten- 
ing dehumanization. “Modern man,” 
we are told, “sees that the sphere in 
which he can think for himself, act on 
his own initiative, exercise his responsi- 
bilities, and affirm and enrich his per- 
sonality is in many cases restricted to 
an excessive degree.” 

Prevention of such dehumanization 
can, the Vatican says, be helped 
through such “intermediate bodies” as 
trade unions—“free and _ spontaneous 
associations, well-ordered and_ well- 
oriented. . . .” But the assistance of 
those “intermediate bodies” must be 
“offered to, not imposed upon, the free 
choice of mankind.” 

The papal letter then cites Pius XI 
as having expressed this “wise warning” 
regarding trade unions: “If the union 
as such, through political and economic 
development, were one day to exercise 
a kind of ownership or right by virtue 
of which it freely controlled the worker 
.. ., the very idea of a union . . . would 
be changed and destroyed thereby.” 
The Pope then invites the members of 
the Semaine Sociale to “gauge before 
God the value of these institutions that 
are offered to them, of these pressures 
that they accept and suffer.” These in- 
stitutions, Pope John continues, “make 
living easier, . . . but for a Christian, 
the humanism which they bring cannot 
suffice. . . .” If the individual is to use 
them, let it be “the result of a free and 
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justified choice,” having regard to “his 
destiny and that of the world.” 

To summarize: Such organizations as 
trade unions can help to a reasonable 
and limited socialization. However, the 
Holy Father declares, they must be 
offered to the individual, not imposed 
upon his free choice. That, of course, 
is precisely the right-to-work principle, 
the principle of voluntary unionism. It 
is gratifying to have the principle vin- 
dicated and the dispute decided for 
Catholics, by their highest authority. 

Joun E, Coocan, s.J., 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


To THE EprTor: I note that consider- 
able discussion is taking place in circles 
favorable to right-to-work legislation 
about the letter of Cardinal Tardini to 





the Semaine Sociale of France, July 
11 of this year. 

This is a repetition of a similar dis- 
cussion which took place early in 1953, 
occasioned by the 1952 Christmas Mes- 
sage of Pope Pius XII. Our interpreta- 
tion at that time was quite similar to our 
analysis of the present message. The 
Vatican is offering delicate suggestions 
based on problems peculiar to Euro- 
pean union conditions. It is not using 
this medium to decide an internal con- 
troversy among American Catholics. 
Much less is it rebuking the many 
bishops who have spoken out against 
right-to-work laws. 

When this analysis was offered in 


1953, certain influential non-Catholics 
questioned it, and even wrote to Rome 
asking if the analysis given above was 
accurate, They did not publish the re- 
ply of the high Vatican authority, since 
apparently it gave scant comfort to their 
cause. 
American Catholics generally have 
matured greatly in the last few decades. 
One indication of this maturity is the 
increased ability to understand nuances 
of intent and background in Vatican 
communications, so that we do not dis- 
tort meaning by lifting passages out of 
historical context. 
There is a close similarity between 
the letter to the Semaine Sociale and 
the controversial editorial in Osservatore 
Romano about the position of the 
Church in political life. This latter, al- 
though couched in general terms, was 
aimed at a specific Italian electoral situ- 
ation. Only the uninformed took it out 
of this special context and applied it to 
the current American political situation. 
Joun F. Cronin, s.s. 
Social Action Department 
NCWC 

Washington, D. C. 


To THE Epritor: Any public statement 
emanating from the Holy See or the 
officials of the Holy See is, of course, to 
be treated with reverence and respect 
by Catholics, and the more so in pro- 
portion to the dignity and eminence of 
the person or office from which it comes. 
It follows that an official letter of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State is entitled 
to very high regard indeed, particularly 
on occasions like this when he speaks 
for the Holy Father and as the exponent 
of his mind. But it remains a letter of 
the Secretary of State; it does not be- 
come a pronouncement of the Holy 
Father. 

The caption supplied by the editors 
of Osservatore Romano (“Norme e voti 
del Sommo Pontefice”) and their intro- 
ductory note (“fervidi voti e provvide 
norme direttive del Sommo Pontifice”) 
are justified in the sense that His Emin- 
ence’s letter, while written in his own 
terms and over his own signature, has 
been composed along the lines of, and 
in accordance with, the habitual pon- 
tifical attitude toward the nature and 
function of unions, as found in previous 
declarations of Popes Pius XI, Pius XII 
and the present Holy Father. 

Hence, without becoming involved in 
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the more delicate question of the defini- 
tive value which might attach to a let- 
ter of this sort promulgated by the Pope 
himself (in general, it would have 
whatever value he intended and in- 
dicated), the authorship of the docu- 
ment and the absence of any clear state- 
ment of intention make it difficult to 
regard the present letter as decisive in 
any dispute legitimately existing among 
Catholics up to the present as to the 
interpretation of those same declara- 
tions. 

Besides the matter of the document’s 
authority, however, there is also the 
problem of its meaning: whether it does 
in fact propose a principle incompatible 
with the union shop and in favor of the 
“right-to-work” thesis. That this is the 
precise signification of the expressions 
“associations libres et spontanées” and 
“quelle [chacune de ces institutions] 
soit offerte et non imposée au libre 
choix des hommes” requires, it seems to 
me, a little demonstration. The point 
is not evident as long as the writer 
might have envisioned some quite dif- 
ferent concrete problem. 

For instance, may not the Cardinal 
be referring to freedom from external 
predetermination and coercion on the 
part of government (as is suggested by 
the immediate context, the principle of 
subsidiarity), rather than demanding 
immunity from all internal pressure 
within the union-industry relationship? 
And will the defenders of the union 
shop admit that in that system adher- 
ence to one or another union is not in 
any sense a “free choice” of the work- 
er? Be that as it may, if a statement 
made to a French audience is to be ap- 
plied to an American situation, it must 
be made clear that the crucial words 
were meant in the sense in which they 
are applicable. 

In summary, I believe that the letter 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State may 
possibly furnish material and authority 
for a good argument against any form 
of compulsory membership in a union, 
but that this letter by itself has not 
clearly and certainly decided the issue 
among Catholics as to the morality of 
right-to-work legislation. And if the 
matter has not been decided clearly and 
certainly, then it has not been decided 
at all. 

JouN J. REED, s.J. 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 
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Dell Books announces 


DON CAMILLO’S DILEMMA 
by Giovanni Guareschi 

More delightful adventures of the ir- 

repressible Italian village priest, Don 

Camillo, and his rival, Peppone, the Marx- 

ist village mayor. 
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KAREN 
by Maria Killilea 
A stirring true story of a little girl’s cour- 
age told by her mother. Winner of the 


Christopher Award and the Golden Book 
Award as the best Catholic book of the 


ear. 
bi 50¢ 


THE SECULAR JOURNAL 
OF THOMAS MERTON 


The diary kept by Thomas Merton during 
the years before he became a Trappist 
Monk, now released for publication after 


twenty years. 
50¢ 





Most talked about bestseller 
of the year! 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


by Morris L. West 


“Excellent, 
accurate 
and dramatic.” 


The Commonweal 


“A first rate 
religious novel.” 





Time Magazine 

















an exciting new line of Catholic paperbacks 
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NO MAN IS AN ISLAND . .35¢ 
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SEEDS OF 

CONTEMPLATION ..... 35¢ 


A CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOK 
edited by Dale Francis .. .50¢ 


THREE TO GET MARRIED 
by Bishop*Fulton J. Sheen 50¢ 


MAKE EACH DAY COUNT 
by Father James Keller, 


founder of the Christopher 
INONOUIOIN 8 bbs ceed 50¢ 


All books available to pastors and church societies on a 
bulk basis for church racks or for fund-raising purposes. 
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750 Third Avenue e 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Spokesmen for Freedom and Tyranny 


DUEL AT THE BRINK 


By Roscoe Drummond and Gaston Co- 
blentz. Doubleday. 240p. $4.50 


One of the most remarkable things sur- 
rounding the rather formidable and con- 
troversial figure of the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles was the rela- 
tive scarcity of information on his per- 
sonality, mentality and private life. In 
this informative glimpse behind the 
makeup of the man, two experienced 
U. S. journalists explore and reveal for 
the first time many facets of Dulles’ 
“command of American power” during 
his six years’ tenure as senior Cabinet 
officer. 

The book is a fascinating recitation 
of Dulles’ work in his position as advo- 
cate for the Free World, an assignment 
he sought and relished to the very end. 
This reviewer, who served under Mr. 
Dulles throughout his tenure, and who 
frankly never once sensed the man be- 
hind the official action, found the 
Drummond-Coblentz text a first-rate 
psychological and political analysis of 
the “Cold War years” under the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Calling on personal recollections of 
tiiends such as Arthur Dean, Dulles’ 
law partner, and Jean Monnet, his 
French associate and intimate of forty 
years, and quoting at length his stanch 
admirer, Konrad Adenauer, the authors 
create a picture of Dulles, the Christian 
idealist, tough, ruthless, but with feet 
of clay because of his inability properly 
to use public opinion and relations. 

From the very beginning of his ser- 
vice under Eisenhower, as the authors 
point out, Dulles understood the basic 
nature of the Communist menace and 
its relationship to religion: “There is 
simply no understanding Dulles without 
understanding the depth of his religious 
adherence.” 

Dulles was at all times, both critics 
and admirers admit, conscious of liberty 
as the basic factor at stake in the fight 
he so personally waged against, as he 
always insisted, “atheistic communism.” 
One feels a tremendous debt to this 
man, of whom Jean Monnet could say: 
“He maintained the liberty of the West- 
ern world during a period when it 
might well have vanished.” 

This is not to say, as the authors 
freely indicate, that Dulles was without 
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weakness or that his record was with- 
out mistakes. His poor press relations, 
his insistence on rhetorical phrases not 
in step with the realities, his agonizing 
policy of rollback and liberation (words 
only), his arbitrary actions on the diplo- 
matic scene, his difficulties with Eden 
(on which the authors tend to side 
with Dulles)—all served to plague and 
disturb his activities. None the less, as 
the study makes clear, the net score, 
including Suez, Quemoy, Berlin and 
Lebanon, was high. He had by sheer 
force of conviction held the line for 
liberty. This is what 1s remembered— 
or should be—today. 

RoBERT FINLEY DELANEY 


KHRUSHCHEV: Making of a Dictator 
By George Paloczi-Horvath. Little, Brown. 
314p. $4.95 


There is an ominous fascination in 
watching and recording Khrushchev’s 
climb to power. This climb began dur- 
ing the years preceding Lenin’s death 
and culminated during the struggle for 
power fcllowing Stalin’s death. It is still 
going on. 

In these four decades marked by 
civil war, terror, purges, collectiviza- 
tion, spectacular drawbacks and signifi- 
cant successes, Khrushchev continued 
his steady advance on the ladder of 
the Communist hierarchy, surviving 





purge ufter purge. He was not a “new- 
comer” but a veteran Communist ap- 
paratchik when in 1958 he succeeded 
in combining the post of First Party 
Secretary with that of Premier. One 
year earlier, he had successfully purged 
the party Presidium of his rivals. 

The author of this uneven biogra- 
phy, a former Hungarian Communist, 
had toid his own story in The Unde- 
feated. One almost recognizes echoes 
of his own memories of youth when he 
describes events surrounding Khru- 
shchev’s early life. 

In a sense, it is easier to write 
Khrushchev’s biography than Lenin’s 


or even Molotov’s. For while the 
thought and actions of the Fathers of 
the Bolshevik Revolution cannot be 
divorced from the intellectual back- 
ground of 19th-century Europe, 
Khrushchev’s thought and career were 
entirely formed by and within the party 
apparatus. The author succeeds very 
well in re-creating the atmosphere of 
fear, hard work, suspicion, discipline, 
intrigue and dogmatic unreality that 
surrounded a party functionary at 
Khrushchev’s successive levels of pow- 
er. He is obviously well versed in 
“Kremlinology.” Whenever his source 
material permits him to do so, he in- 
dicates the specific role Khrushchev 
had played against this background. 

Here we come to the weak spots in 
Paloczi-Horvath’s work. For while this 
approach permits the author to give us 
an excellent general characterization of 
Khrushchev’s times and of the typical 
life of an “apparatchik” like Khrush- 
chev, it is unsatisfactory when it comes 
to documenting specifically the actions 
of the historical Khrushchev. At times, 
this task is almost as frustrating as re- 
constructing Shakespeare’s life from ex- 
hibits assembled in Stratford-on-Avon. 
Direct evidence becomes more readily 
accessible for the more recent periods 
(about half the book deals with events 
after 1956). However, even here, per- 
haps unavoidably, the author attributes 
too much weight to theories and con- 
jectures as to what probably or plausi- 
bly happened. For instance, the events 
leading up to Malenkov’s resignation 
from the party Secretariat in 1953, 
those surrounding Khrushchev’s secret 
speech of 1956 and those leading to 
the formation of various groupings and 
factions within the Kremlin after Stalin’s 
death are by far not as clear as the au- 
thor would have us believe. 

This biography, like Deutscher’s bi- 
ography of Stalin, is a “political” biog- 
raphy. Unfortunately, it often tends to 
be more “political” than “biography.” 
This was not unavoidable. If the au- 
thor found it necessary to bring in en- 
tire chapters of Soviet history without 
tying them to Khrushchev’s personal 
story, there was clearly no need to de- 
vote separate chapters to describe mani- 
festations of the “thaw” or the causes 
of the Polish and Hungarian revolts of 
1956. 

To sum up: This study will be ap- 
preciated by those who are interested 
in the general atmosphere and _back- 
ground of Khrushchev’s life; as a bi- 
ography, it is considerably less impres- 
sive. 

SERGE L. LEVITSKY 
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WHAT'S WHAT 


"and WHO’S WHO 


CHRIST IN RUSSIA e e * Helene Iswolsky 


“Whoever is seriously interested in liturgy, the 
spiritual life, the ecumenical movement and 
our suffering brethren, will want to read 
Christ in Russia. . . .”” — AMERICA $3.95 


“. .. a rich and rewarding experience to a 
student of history. The author’s careful 
balancing of source material and his judgment 
of motivating forces in the life of his subject 
produce a faultless biography.” — THe Sicn 
$4.75 


JULIAN é 


A NUN WITH A GUN. - - Edie. Doles 


Excitingly told with a bit of the “Doherty flair” 
is this fast paced story of the amazing 


Sister Stanislaus Malone — Sister of Charity, 
hospital administrator, the “darling” of big 
and little people everywhere. $3.50 


BUT WITH THE DAWN, 


Now in its second printing. “This delightful 
autobiography of a dynamic individual ought 

to be required reading not only for handi- 
capped people but for all healthy individuals 
who bemoan their dull evistence.”— THe Critic 
$3.00 


THE SCHOOL EXAMINED 


Its Aim and Contente e e Vincent E. Smith 


A leading Christian educator surveys the current 


crisis in education and offers some concrete suggestions 


which include a new integrated curriculum and 
an analysis of the meaning of Christian education. 


$5.75 


REJOICING. » + \4,, 


for Fall 1960 from Bruce 





A former member of the Fordham University 
Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies, 
Miss Iswolsky is presently guest lecturer 

at Seton Hill College, Pennsylvania. She 
has contributed to AMERICA, COMMONWEAL, 
and Tue Sicn. 





JULIAN THE APOSTATE« « “Giuseape: Recietti 


This great modern biblical scholar is also distinguished 
for his fluent, lucid style, and keen sense of 
historical judgment. He has won a large audience 
with such earlier works.as The Life of Christ 

and The Age of Martyrs. 


, 


Currently residing at Madonna House, 
Ontario, Canada, Eddie Doherty is a veteran 
journalist and storyteller. Literally thou- 
sands of newspaper stories, magazine 
features and articles have carried his byline. 





y Ellen Kelly 


The courage and character of this amazing, well 
travelled, joyous invalid are reflected in her accom- 
plishments: Christopher Award, 1955; president, 
League of Shut-In Sodalists; and the recipient of 
the Siena medal of the Theta Phi Alpha Sorority, 1960. 


Dr. Smith is the Director, Philosophy of 
Science Institute, St. John’s University, 
New York. In addition to the present volume, 
he has contributed many works to the 
fields of philosophy, science, and education. 
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NOT ALL HAPPY—Letters received in 
the business office are not all of the 
enthusiastic type. Here’s a recent ex- 
ample of the less than happy variety—a 
note received in an AMERICA postage- 
paid envelope (to rub it in, no doubt), 
written, in fact, on a subscription letter 
(didn’t even waste any of his own 
paper): “Please don’t send me any more 
advertising. . . . Sell-out léberalism is 
revolting to me... .If the 12 America 
Jesuits and their collaborators are not 
beyond the learning stage, they might 
profitably read Barry Goldwater, and 
Father Ginder,... And may God have 
mercy on us all.” 


CAMPION AWARD— 

The Catholic Book Club 
this year is presenting 
its annual Campion 
Award to the husband- 
and-wife writing team 
of Frank Sheed and 
Maisie Ward. The pres- 
entation will be made 
at a dinner in the 
Prince George hotel, ee 
New York, N. Y., Thursday, Oct. 27. 





STUDENT AGENTS—A number of 
schools have student representatives sell- 
ing subscriptions to useful magazines. A 
good example of real enterprise is the 
activity at Notre Dame University where 
AMERICA is being offered. Every dorm 
on the campus has an agent working un- 
der the direction of William Pflaum, a 
junior. Every good technique of selling 
is being employed: sample copies, direct 
persuasion, posters, order forms in stra- 
tegic spots. "The leanings of the students 
are indicated by the kind of publications 
they order," he reports. Last year, Stu- 
dent Pflaum points out, there was a def- 
inite swing to conservatism, but it is too 
early to tell what the situation will be 
this year. "AMERICA will be ordered by 
a good number regardless of any special 
trend," he predicts. 

Special student rates for AMERICA 
apply in schools whether sales are pro- 
moted by a student or by the teacher. 
Write for information. 


For wider readership of AmMeERIca, 


Wht... MrbA~ 


General Manager 











Single Aim in Life 
A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME 


By Abbot Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.O. 


Bruce. 175p. $3.25 


This book appears in the year which 
would have marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of the priesthood of its author. It 
comes at a time, too, when important 
studies in depth are providing fresh in- 
sights into the character of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux. Finally, it meets a moment 
of manifest interest in the contempla- 
tive life of the cloister. These facts sug- 
gest the underlying themes in the 
message of this collection of letters writ- 
ten by a Trappist monk to family and 
friends over a period of nearly thirty 
years. 

An introduction by Fr, Raymond, 
O.C.S.O., sketches the main stages of 
Dom Gerard’s career in God’s service 
from his entrance at Gethsemani as a 
teen-ager, following a few months of 
study with the Paulists, to his final post 
as Abbot of Our Lady of the Genesee, 
Piffard, New York. 

The letters themselves in their 
straightforward earnestness reveal a 
man tirelessly intent upon the single 
aim of enlarging his capacity for God. 
Such is the key to the attractive human 
personality which radiated Christ in a 
quiet, persuasive manner. Dom Gerard 
was particularly devoted to the Little 
Flower and to the purposeful practice 
of holy abandonment. Allusions to God’s 
providential love and St. Thérése’s 
“little way” are rarely omitted from his 
correspondence. 

It was after Dom Gerard’s visit to 
Lisieux in 1955 that he said “Now I can 
die.” Perhaps he had a premonition of 
the death which came later that same 
year in Citeaux, France, where he was 
attending a general chapter of Trappist 
Abbots. 

Simply written about the ordinary 
events of monastic life, these letters are 
rich in inspiration and in testimony to 
their author's alertness to the exigencies 
of the modern apostolate. Thus, he 
wrote in 1944: 


I might add that our life has its 
apostolic side also. It is a “re- 
deeming” vocation. The only infal- 
lible means we have for the salva- 
tion of our own souls and the 
souls of others are prayer and 
penance (suffering), and these are 
precisely our life. 


The contemporary appeal of this 
regime of silence, solitude and contin- 
ual self-denial is convincingly attested 
by the extraordinary number of Trap- 


pist vocations and the resulting ex- 
pansion into Georgia, Utah and New 
York, “Adaptation” which emasculates 
the inevitable austerities of consecrated 
supernatural living is evidently not the 
answer to alleged shortages of religious 
vocations. 

The book is excellent spiritual read- 
ing for all who would share more fully 
in the essential Christian mission of 
bringing Christ to others. 

Patricia BARRETT, R.S.C.J 


Portrait of a Great Lady 


MRS. FITZHERBERT 
By Anita | eslie. Scribner. 234p. $5 


The essential factors that distinguish 
the story of Maria Fitzherbert (1756- 
1837) and George, Prince of Wales, 
later George IV (1762-1830), from the 
usual rather trite pattern of favorite- 
and-royal-rake are two: they were val- 
idly married; she was a lady of con- 
stant virtue. 

Born Maria Smythe, of an old rural 
Roman Catholic family, Maria Fitz- 
herbert was twice widowed by the age 
of 24. Not for three years more did she 
venture into London society, and there 
almost immediately she caught the eye 
of the Prince of Wales. His instant in- 
fatuation and impassioned pursuit runs 
true to form for a princeling handsome, 
hot-blooded and uncontrolled. The 
lady’s virtue and quiet restraint are 
what pull their story above a run-of- 
the-mill level. He had to beg, plead, 
threaten suicide, propose honorable 
marriage (and eventually deliver it!)— 
and she had to wrestle with her con- 
science and get the advice of her 
Church to accept his proposal. 

The lady and the Prince had to 
eschew any public acknowledgment of 
a legal attachment. There was the Act 
of Settlement, which specified that a 
sovereign who married a Roman Cath- 
olic forfeited the throne, and there was 
also the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, 
which made it a felony for members 
of the Royal House to marry under the 
age of 25 without the King’s explicit 
consent. 

All this, plus the need for the Prince 
of Wales to provide an heir to the 
throne, caused George’s life to be criss- 
crossed with marriage lines—his valid 
though illegal marriage to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert (1785), his officially legal 
though invalid marriage to Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick (1795), fol- 
lowed by repudiation of Caroline and 
pleas to Maria to return (which she 
did in 1799). The final rift came in 
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1807, with coldness and disinterest, 
but a deathbed revelation spoke of his 
“constant affection” and expressed a 
wish that he be buried with her min- 
iature about his neck and that their 
bodies might rest side by side. 

This is a splendid biography, de- 
lightful to read, delicately revealing and 
provocative—we yearn to know Maria 
better; she is elusive. Above all, Miss 
Leslie has given us an affectionate por- 
trait in miniature of an age, and of a 
true lady, for George’s marital venture 
was redeemed from the opéra bouffe 
solely by Mrs. Fitzherbert’s integrity; 
he himself realized his inconstancy and 
admired her honesty and honor. 

KATHERINE GRINNELL 


THE EMERALD WHALER 
By William J. Laubenstein. Bobbs-Merrill. 
239p. $3.95 


On August 19, 1876, New York thrilled 
to the arrival of the Yankee whaling 
bark Catalpa, fresh from her unprece- 
dented rescue of six Irish political pris- 
oners from Britain’s remote penal col- 
ony in Fremantle, Australia. 

This delicate enterprise required 
long-range planning, boldness and 
stealth. Organized and financed by John 
Devoy and John Boyle O'Reilly, the 
operation was executed by skipper 
George Anthony of New Bedford. 

O'Reilly, the Boston poet and journal 
ist, had been one of the Fenian prison- 
ers transported to Australia for com- 
plicity in the abortive 1864 rebellion. 
He had effected his escape by sea 
through the help of an Irish priest, and 
was determined to outfit an expedition 
to set the six remaining prisoners free. 

Most of the book is rightly devoted to 
a full account of the actual voyage 
made by the Catalpa, ostensibly on a 
whaling trip. Captain Anthony, and lat- 
er first mate Samuel Smith, alone on 
board knew the true nature of the ship’s 
mission. 

Captain Anthony and John Breslin 
(the latter sent with Tom Desmond 
from the U. S. to make arrangements) 
shared a secret code, designed for 
communication when the Catalpa even- 
tually dropped anchor in a port south 
of the dreaded penal colony. Their 
delicate timing was postponed and al- 
most upset by a series of nerve-wrack- 
ing delays caused by a northwest gale, 
the unexpected presence of a British 
warship in the area and the almost fatal 
selection of Good Friday (when con- 
victs were very closely guarded in 
prison). 

The author has based this account 
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chiefly upon diaries, biographies, mem- 
oirs and the log of the bark Catalpa. 
He almost slows the book down with 
an excessive display of sea lore, but his 
reporter's respect for a good yarn has 
acted as proper counterbalance. 

The news editor of a Boston daily 
newspaper, William Laubenstein un- 
earthed the great adventure’s begin- 
nings in his own vicinity. The whaling 
ship was purchased in the East Boston 
yards, one of its chief instigators (i.e. 
O'Reilly) edited the Boston Pilot, and 
the cruise was hatched in and launched 
from New Bedford. 

Part of the book must be considered 
a reconstruction. The author has fic- 
tionalized the clandestine meetings be- 
tween the Clan-na-Gael chiefs and their 
Yankee whaling allies. These awkward 
patches seem rather insignificant when 
viewed in the light of the whole story, 
which is as authentic and exciting to- 
day as it must have been to Irish- 
Americans in the 19th century. 

The Fremantle rescue expedition 
served as a patriotic rallying cry at 
numberless Irish banquets and meet- 
ings. It was one of the few distinct 
triumphs registered against the British 
Crown in the days when the sun rarely 
set on the Union Jack. 

Pau. F, GAVAGHAN 





“RECOMMENDED, 


to all readers, 


without reservation” 
—R. J. Gravy, S. J., Best Sellers 


/ NOW 


and at the 
HOUR 


A Navel by 
ROBERT CORMIER 








PER PDAE ROERDN POR AIEKE 


HIS beautifully written novel 

of one man’s illness and death 
is receiving all-out acclaim. “It 
held my attention so completely 
that I could not put it down.” 
— FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. 
“What will impress most is the 
realization of the dignity (based 
deep on simple faith) of the hum- 
ble people of the world.” —America 

$3.00 at all bookstores 


COWARD-MCcCANN, Inc. 











THE LIFE OF 
ST. CATHERINE 
OF SIENA 


By BLESSED RAYMOND OF 
CAPUA. Here, in a completely 
new translation by George Lamb, 
is the classic biography of St. Cath- 
erine by the 14th-century monk who 
was her confessor and friend. Un- 
doubtedly the definitive source book 
on the life of the poor dyer’s daugh- 
ter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes and the spiritual beacon 
of an age. Illustrated. $4.95 











) Two glowing 
bographies 





MARGARET 
ROPER 


ELDEST DAUGHTER OF 
ST. THOMAS MORE 


By E. R. REYNOLDS. The first 
biography of Thomas More’s favor- 
ite daughter .. . a fascinating wom- 
an who resembled her father both 
in intellectual talents and in radiant 
charm. Her story is told against the 
background of religious struggle in 
the colorful but often tragic times 
of Henry VIII. Illustrated. $3.95 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York-8 











A 
superb 


selection 





Born Free 


By Joy Apamson. America’s best- 
loved bestseller . . . the irresistible 
true story of a lioness raised in loving 
captivity and then taught to kill. With 
over 100 thrilling photographs. $4.95 


The Leopard 


A novel by THE Prince oF LAMPE- 
pusA. “The genius of its author and 
the thrill it gives the reader are prob- 
ably for all time.”—Marc Slonim, 

NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW $4.50 


The Cunning 
of the Dove 


A novel by ALFRED Duccan. “His 
best book . . . a warm, vivid and 
convincing picture of Saint Edward 
the Confessor of England.” 
—Thomas Caldecot Chubb, 
NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW $3.50 


The Hidden 


Face the rite or 

Thérése of Lisieux 

By Ipa FrieperIKE Goernres. “This 

superb psychological study sets a new 

high in the biography of saints.” 
—LIBRARY JOURNAL $4.95 


To Heaven 
With Diana! 


By FatrHer GERALD VANN, o.P. A 
fascinating study of Jordan of Saxony 
and Diana D’Andalo which illuminates 
the friendship between the brilliant 
13th-century nun and her spiritual 
advisor. With a translation of Jordan’s 
letters to Diana. $3.50 


The Trapp 
Family Book 
of Christmas 
Songs 


A joyous collection of songs from that 
wonderful Sound of Music family, se- 
lected and arranged for piano and 
voice by Franz Wasner. $3.95 


At all bookstores 
PANTHEON 
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BLUE COLLAR MAN 
By Theodore V. Purcell. Harvard U. Press. 
262p. $6 


Readers who found Fr. Purcell’s The 
Worker Speaks His Mind on Company 
and Union very helpful and interesting 
will be pleased to know that he has 
extended his 1954 Chicago study of 
packinghouse workers to include the 
Kansas City and East St. Louis plants 
ot Swift & Company. This has enabled 
him to compare the influences of three 
different cities, plants, work forces, lo- 
cal managements and unions on worker 
attitudes and behavior. 

The “dual allegiance” of workers to 
their company and their union, original- 
ly found by Fr. Purcell in Chicago, is 
revealed to a greater degree in Kan- 
sas City and in East St. Louis. This 
pattern existed in spite of differing 
conditions, plants and especially local 
unions. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, differences in the amount of dual 
allegiance between the three plants 
and the extent to which race, length 
of service and sex affect the attitudes 
of workers. 

Since there are many Negro workers 
in the meat-packing industry, the study 
gives us the views of the Negro worker 
as a second-class citizen in the plant. 
The study points up the serious prob- 
lem which is developing as the result 
of denying promotional opportunities to 
the increasing number of young edu- 
cated Negroes who are entering a labor 
market characterized by lack of ex- 
pansion of unskilled-labor jobs. 

Fr. Purcell, a Jesuit and professor 
of psychology at Loyola University in 
Chicago, is this year a visiting lecturer 
on human relations and ethical prob- 
lems at Dartmouth College. Most of 
his book is based on his personal inter- 
views with hundreds of people in the 
meat-packing industry. In order to get 
the story of these working people, Fr. 
Purcell lived in Negro Bronzeville and 
in Back-of-the-Yards in Chicago; in the 
Mexican part of Armourdale and on 
Strawberry Hill with the Croatians in 
Kansas City; and in Goose Hill in East 
St. Louis. Actual cases are objectively, 
but anonymously, presented to show 
the reasons, psychological and social, 
as well as economic, for the attitudes 
indicated. 

This conscientiously scientific and 
wholly unemotional study will be help- 
ful to students of Jabor-management re- 
lations and to partisans on both sides 
of the fence. The general reader will 
find the book interesting, well written 
and helpful in clearing up popular mis- 
understandings of workers’ attitudes. It 


would have been timely had the author 
inquired into the workers’ views on po- 
litical activities and recommendations 
of union leaders. 

Louis F, Buckiey 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By Paul Henry Lang and Otto L. 
Bettmann. Norton. 242p. $10 


Phenomenal in the recent rise of mass 
culture has been the zest for serious 
music. Manuals of music appreciation, 
at many levels, have proiiferated in 
answer to demand. It is now the turn 
of music histories. 

The name of Paul Henry Lang is its 
own recommendation. Ever since 1941, 
when his now classic Music in Western 
Civilization broke with the mustier 
musicological tradition, the name of 
Lang and of his publisher Norton have 
been synonymous with judgment, per- 
ceptiveness and authority in matters 
musical, Every musicologist and ma- 
ture musician has his “Lang” well- 
worn and underscored. 

To anyone who expects a new “Lang” 
the present work will be a disappoint- 
ment. The text is, for the most part, 
an abridgment of the older volume. 
More than 600 pictures, selected by 
Otto Bettmann, provide a handsomely 
vivid backdrop for the pageant of mu- 
sic history. Not the least value is the 
fact that we now have an abridgement 
of “Lang”; the larger work is so rich 
that the “pageant,” the broad unity, 
was hard to seize. 

Dr. Lang now spells his name with- 
out the accent, and doubtless it is 
oversubtle to uncover any symbolism 
here. But if he had seemed somewhat 
parsimonious in his earlier appraisal 
of modern music, he has now made 
amends. The final section, on contempo- 
rary music, is enlightening and by no 
means unsympathetic. On the other 
hand, some readers will wish that, with 
his exceptional grasp, he had given 
more than 39 pages to the music before 
Bach. 

To the novice in music history this 
reviewer recommends that he start his 
library with another recent Norton 
book, Donald Jay Grout’s A History of 
Western Music. To round out his 
knowledge and relate it to the vast 
sweep of culture, he will read the older 
“Lang.” For sheer visual delight and 
the wide perspective of a master music- 
ologist, he will then turn to Lang-Bett- 
mann, It would be hard to find a more 
acceptable Christmas gift for the disco- 
phile. 

C. J. McNaspy 
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TAKEN AT THE FLOOD: The Story of 
Albert D. Lasker 
By John Gunther. Harper. 368p. $5 


Albert D. Lasker was probably the 
greatest advertising man of the 20th 
century. To him we owe such slogans 
as “Reach for a Lucky Instead of a 
Sweet,” and such magic words as 
“Irium” for the special ingredient in 
Pepsodent. He was, however, much 
more than a salesman in print. As the 
author puts it: 


Few men have ever traced such 
abundant patterns on so many sec- 
tors of the national scene. Baseball; 
golf; government; national politics; 
Jewish affairs; advertising; mer- 
chandising and the world of com- 
merce; shipping; radio shows; 
philanthropy; public health and 
welfare and social justice; a suc- 
cessful effort to increase both pri- 
vate and public funds to kill kill- 
ers; art—all this and much else 
Lasker touched with magic fingers 
and a powerful brain. 

Such a man, whose character was as 
complex as his activities were varied, 
might have provided the material for 
a truly interesting book. Unfortunately, 
John Gunther’s skill as a political re- 
porter was not equal to the task. In 
large part the book reads like an ofh- 
cial or subsidized biography: cluttered 
with details of no interest to the gen- 
eral public, heavy with disconnected 
anecdotes, it suffers most from the au- 
thor’s admiration for his subject. A 
good editing job and considerable uni- 
fying would have reduced the size but 
increased the readability of the work. 
As it is, we shall have to wait some 
time for a good biography of a truly 
remarkable man. 

THomas M,. GARRETT 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 
By Maldwyn Allen Jones. U. of Chicago 
Press. 341p. $6 


The author, who is lecturer in Ameri- 
can history and institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England, pro- 
vides Americans with another view of 
a nation’s growth through immigration. 
John Higham of Rutgers University 
wrote what this reviewer feels is a clas- 
sic in the field, Strangers in the Land. 
Mr. Jones’ work is a fitting companion 
in presenting a foreigner’s viewpoint— 
and on the whole a good viewpoint it 
is. At least it is different. Here are 
some new and refreshing reasons why 
two-thirds of the 70-million Europeans 
who emigrated chose America. 
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This volume is indeed a broad story 
of emigration to America, from the 
settling of Jamestown through the 
Puerto Rican influx to the acceptance 
of Hungarian refugees in 1956. On the 
subject of displaced persons and refu- 
gees Mr. Jones gives a concise pre- 
sentation in the chapter, “The Conse- 
quences of Restriction.” And speaking 
of restriction, the author is forthright 
in stating that its immediate cause was 
the growing strength and influence of 
the Catholic Church 


Any student of immigration should | 


liave this book in his library, for its 
completeness and its fresh approach. 
Atoysius J. WycIsLo 


THE OPERATORS 
By Frank Gibney. Harper. 284p. $3.95 


Mr. Gibney calls the contemporary 
American spirit of complacency, rid- 
dled with graft and motivated by an 
“everybody's doing it” attitude, the 
“Genial Society.” Its geniality consists 
in often accepting obviously criminal 
actions and condoning also a “wide area 
of legal but immoral sharp practices in 
business, labor and politics, often se- 
verely damaging to society but gener- 
ally subtle enough to keep just beyond 
effective range of society's formidable 
but fixed legal positions.” 

In the first group, the clearly crimi- 
nal, are mail-order frauds such as the 
Spanish prisoner racket, con-men oper- 
ations capable of innumerable varia- 
tions, stock-market swindles, sometimes 
of fantastic complexity, In the second 
group, sharp practice, the variety is 
even greater. 

Most widespread, perhaps, is the use 
of expense accounts for personal prof- 
it, the “expense-account aristocracy,” 
which the author describes vividly. 
Typically a fairly well-paid executive, 
perhaps a public-relations man whose 
business contacts compei him to spend 
beyond his means, the expense-account 
aristocrat is torn betv. ca high personal 
standards of morality and the necessities 
of his business and personal life. In the 
light, or darkness, of current moral atti- 
tudes, it is all too often the personal 
morality which suffers. 

Mr. Gibney has a few harsh words 
for the failure of both Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen to be more vigor- 
ous in attacking these evils. He is slight- 
ly unfair and rather inaccurate _his- 
torically when he says that in the Uni- 
ted States the “Puritan religion of work 
became a license to plunder.” But he 
strikes home when he remarks that “all 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet 





More than 180 brilliant photographs ac- 
company this superb text to give us a 
unique portrait of St. Vincent De Paul, 
the great Saint of Charity. This is the 
newest Pictorial Biography, a series unan- 
imously acclaimed “outstanding.” 

$7.00 


EXAMEN: 


. . 

The Sacraments In Our Daily Life 

By Rev. Raymond Fages 

Prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
An examination of conscience that accentu- 
ates the positive! The Sacraments In Our 
Daily Life serves not only as an examen, 
but also as a daily meditation of the Sacra- 
ments: the signs that Christ instituted to 
lead us to Him. 


Lacoid leather binding, $1.75 


THE PSALMS 
IN MODERN LIFE 


Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


A practical guide to meditating the psalms 
for religious or laity. The author of The 
Companion to the Missal has done it again: 
here is a work of immeasurable value show- 
ing the importance of the psalms in the 
modern day worship. 

$4.50 


TWO DRAMAS 
Paul Claudel 
Translations and Introductions by Wallace Fowlie 


The first English translation of Break of 
Noon (Partage de Midi), and a much 
needed new translation of The Tidings 
Brought to Mary based on Claudel’s re- 
vised stage edition. 16 photographs. 


$4.75 


THE CHRIST CHILD 
IN FLANDERS 


Felix Timmermans 

Translation by Elinor Briefs 
Here is Timmermans’ most beloved work 
in its first English translation. The author 
of The Perfect Joy of St. Francis will again 
delight you with his sensitive story of the 
Infancy of the Christ Child. I//ustrated. 


$3.95 


at all bookstores 


Ba , REGNERY (9-7 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide tells you 
where you can buy the fall and winter 


reading you want, the gift books you 
will need this Christmas. You will ap- 
preciate, too, the collections of cards 
and religious articles carried by these 
Booksellers. All of them will be happy 
to see you in person, talk with you on 
the phone, or handle your mail orders 
thoughtfully and efficiently. 


Wherever possible patronize your local 
Catholic bookstore! 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 


Boston 





Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 


Est. 1907 
New England's leading 
Catholic Bookstore 


22 CHAUNCY ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 











America’s BOOKSTOR§U! 


4 
on 





Daughters 
of St. Paul 


CATHOLIC BOOK AND 
FILM CENTERS 


Bibles — Missals — Meditation — 

Spiritual Reading — Lives of Saints 

— Religious Instruction — Sociology 

— Best Sellers of Catholic Publishers 
— 16 mm films 


50 St. Paul’s Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston 30, Massachusetts 

315 Washington Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts 

381 Dorchester Street, South Boston 
27, Massachusetts 

78 Fort Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

325 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

39 Erie Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

141 West Rayen Avenue, Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio 

114 East Main Plaza, San Antonio 
5, Texas 

827 Fifth Avenue, San Diego 1, Cal. 

86 Bolton Avenue, Alexandria, La. 

2700 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 37, 
Florida 





Chicaaqo 
Chicago 


THE 


Thomas More 
Association 


“Every Catholic Book in Print” 


210 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
DEarborn 2-1795 


Chicago 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


223 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 





Cincinnati 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 


Cincinnati 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 


210 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Cleveland 





THE 
Catholic Book Store 


1789 EAsT 11TH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Columbus 





Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 


205 EAST BROAD ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUs 15, OHIO 
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. Columbus 





Detroit 


E. J. McDevitt Co. 


Downtown: 

1230 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
Royal Oak: 

13 MILE & WOODWARD 





Eastland: 
8 MILE & KELLY ROAD 


Phone: WOodward 5-2992 





Lansing 


The Rosary, 
Book & Gift Shop 


515 W. IONIA STREET 
LANSING 15, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles 





C. F. Horan & Co. 


Church Furnishings @ Religious Supplies 
Downtown Store: 


120 WEST 2ND STREET 

Los ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 

Phone: MAdison 6-6701 
Vermont Store: 

5165 So. VERMONT AVENUE 

Los ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 

‘Phone: PLeasant 8-7334 


Louisville 








hop 


ter 


Rogers Church Goods 
Company, Inc. 


129 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Manchester 





The Book Bazaar 


Andrew Broderick 
That book you want is here at 


410 CHESTNUT STREET 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Phone: NA 2-3991 


New York 





Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WEST 32ND ST. 

NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Opposite Gémbels 

LO 5-5798 


Catholic Books of All Publishers 
Hummel Giftware—Trappist Preserves 


New York 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
Phone: ORegon 5-7050 


St. Louis 








B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


San Francisco 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


Catholic Books of all publishers 


758 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 


Scranton 





Diocesan Guild 


Studios 


SCRANTON @ WILKES-BARRE 
HAZLETON @® CARBONDALE 
WILLIAMSPORT 
400 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 
108-112 EAsT LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND 1, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & Missals 


Toronto 





St. Joseph Book Centre 


620 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Phone: W Alnut 2-6960 


Westminster 








THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 
226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 


Washington Branch: 
901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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The most complete 


volume of its kind 


The History 
of Modern 


Culture 


by Maurice Parmelee, Ph. D. 


This impressive work has been half 
a century in the making. Founded 
on the author’s earlier works, it 
traces the main course of cultural 
evolution as far and as thoroughly 
as is feasible. Culture is here de- 
fined to include everything made er 
changed by mankind, such as tools, 
houses, cultivated soil, boats, do- 
mesticated animals and also mental 
products, such as language, institu- 
tions, social organizations, religion, 
art and science. The author uses a 
scientific point of view and method 
in his analysis of human and cul- 
tural phenomena to determine ex- 
actly where and when decisive turn- 
ing points have taken place. The 
origins and early evolution of mod- 
ern culture, its emergence in modern 
times, and a portrayal of its geo- 
graphical and functional factors are 
described in detail. By the same 
author: The Science of Human Be- 
havior, Oriental and Occidental 
Culture, Personality and Conduct, 
Poverty and Social Conduct, and 
ten other related volumes. 

Over 1275 pages. $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 











too often the nobility of Catholic 
thought . . . has been concealed behind 
the threatening boycott letters of local 
pastors to the theater featuring Brigitte 
Bardot, or pulpit denunciations of the 
lack of support for the new parochial 
school.” 

This is a book which badly needed 
writing. However, the result is some- 
how, to this reader at least, an over-all 
disappointment. It is too amorphous, 
tries to cover too much ground, with 
the result that the reader does not gen- 
erate the sense of indignation, the feel- 
ing of urgency with which the author 
doubtless wrote it. 

H. L, Rorinor 


THE VOCATION OF THE SINGLE 
WOMAN 

Introduced by A. M. Carre. Kenedy. 143p. 
$3 


This is 2 symposium on various aspects 
of the life of the single woman, intro- 
duced—not edited—by Fr. A. M. Carré, 
o.p. Una Morrissy translated it. 

The two best essays are Fr. Carré’s 
“The Vocation of the Celibate” and 
Yvonne Bouge’s “Celibacy and the Pro- 
fessional Life.” Especially good in these 
two essays are the discussions of the 
acceptance of God’s will in the single 
state, the availability of the celibate in 
the service of the neighbor, the relation 
of the celibate to children, especially 
godchildren, the value of such organ- 
izations as the third orders, and splen- 
did individual suggestions on recrea- 
tion, friendships, residence and dress. 
These are excellent, as are the discus- 
sions of the factors in modern civiliza- 
tion which allow the celibate richer life. 

Had the book been edited, the fol- 
lowing weaknesses might have been 
avoided and the book would have 
proved even more valuable. The con- 
tributors address different readers. 
Most of the authors write for the single 
woman herself; Dr. Leuret talks at 
times to parents and educators; Suzanne 
Fouché spends much time guiding sin- 
gle men. Had the term “single woman” 
been used instead of celibate, confusion 
might have been avoided. Most con- 
tributors mean by the term a chaste 
celibate; in “Celibacy and Society,” 
Joseph Folliet uses it to mean all un- 
married individuals. He instances pros- 
titution as a form of celibacy! In her 
essay Suzanne Fouché sees the “celi- 
bate” as one who naturally loves soli- 
tude, rather than simply a single per- 
son. A final criticism: The book does 
not end. It simply stops. There is no 
summary or conclusion. 


The Vocation of the Single Woman, 
in short, offers much for the single 
woman and her many guides. It might 
easily have been much better, but that 
criticism should not deter one from 
finding the good that is in it. 

WiiuiAM B. FAHERTY 


A NET OF GOLD 
By Alice Ekert-Rotholz. Viking. 4387p. 
$4.95 


In a good translation from the German, 
this is a sprawling, character-filled, ac- 
tion-laden novel set chiefly in the Dutch 
East Indies. It studies the islands, their 
peonle and especially the merits and 
mistakes of their European masters 
from 1927 to 1952. This quarter-cen- 
tury spans the heyday of the colonial 
empire, the tragedies of Japanese occu- 
pation and a premature but passionate- 
ly held independence. 

A host of Dutch merchant princes, 
Brahmins and officials with their rela- 
tives thrice removed fill the story and 
send the reader frequently to a prefa- 
tory dramatis personae to straighten 
them out. Yet variety, national sweep, 
saturation of local color and fictional 
fecundity would have been impaired 
with fewer actors. 

Some are caught in the islands’ net 
by lust for money, others by the charm 
of tropical languor. But beautiful Jo 
van Swanenburgh, the central figure, is 
drawn back from completed medical 





studies to a futile teen-age infatuation 
by Dirk van Veen, who is a selfish, un- 
principled Lothario, a beachcombing 
sociologist. 

Amid his several marriages, Dirk 
finds time for two seductive interludes 
with Jo, but generally she pays for 
spurning conventional Quentin Bloe- 
mendaal by lonely frustration. Mean- 
time a complex plot weaves her into 
the whole colonial life of the archipe- 
lago, proceeds through the horrors of 
concentration camp, removes her to 
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Holland and the United States during 
the nationalistic uprisings, and returns 
her to the scene of her maturing with 
a UN medical team. Several violent 
experiences finally change Dirk into a 
man, but they also cure Jo. She learns 
that happiness is neither selfish nor 
physical and finds hers in overdue ac- 
ceptance of patient Quentin. 
Although the love story is structur- 
ally major, it is the least of the book’s 
values. Much more rewarding are the 
intimate view of colonial life, appreci- 
ation of Dutch and native psychology, 
and a permeation with Indonesian at- 
mosphere. The political assessment, 
moreover, is by no means a Dutch 
whitewash; it has the ring of sincere 
objectivity. The novel’s good taste, 
cultural acumen and exposition of in- 
terracial problems deserve the widened 
public of a second language. 
GrorcE E, GRAVEL 


KENNEDY OR NIXON: Does It Make 
Any Difference? 

By Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Macmillan. 51p. 
$1.95 


There are those who call the two major 
Presidential candidates two peas from 
the same pod. Both, the allegation goes, 
are “junior executives on the make, poli- 
tical status seekers, end products of the 
Age of Public Relations.” Neither has it 
within him to be a true leader of the 
American people. 

Not so, says Prof. Schlesinger, a 
friend and associate of Sen. John F. 
Kennedy. Only one of them is a “cool 
cat,” and it isn’t Kennedy. Sen. Ken- 
nedy stands for something. He has a 
far-sighted, courageous program to offer 
to the people, and he is the kind of 
man who can carry it out. But Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon at bottom 
stands for no program and no policy, 
because that’s the kind of man he is. 
So runs the thesis of this brief campaign 
tract. 

The most effective, and obviously the 
most controversial, part of the booklet 
is an analysis of the personalities of the 
two candidates. Nixon emerges as a 
hollow man, committed to no definable 
point of view, but wholly “other di- 
rected” and anxious only to create a 
favorable image of himself in the eyes 
of the electorate at a given moment. As 
such he has been on both sides of almost 
every important public issue. A poli- 
tical chameleon, he cannot be a poli- 
tical leader. Kennedy, we are not sur- 
prised to learn, is just the opposite. 

Prof. Schlesinger writes in a well- 
modulated, academic tone of voice. But 
he writes well enough to celight the 
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Democrats and enrage the Republicans. 
Although campaign literature is almost 
always both dull and unbelievable, you 
can enjoy reading this little book. But 
of course, you have to like Mr. Ken- 
nedy and you can’t like Mr. Nixon. 
Francis P, CANAVAN 


WOMEN IN WONDERLAND 
By Dorothy Dohen. Sheed & Ward. 264p. 
$4.50 


Miss Dohen’s book has come along at 
an opportune time—just when some of 
the charm schools are claiming to go 
far beyond make-up and posture, and 





will now teach a woman to know and 
understand herself. As every woman 
knows, there is a formidable array of 
printed matter written with the same 
worthy objectives by a wide variety of 
persons ranging from doctors and so- 
cial scientists to quacks, and from sound 
spiritual writers to mealy-mouthed Pol- 
lyannas, 

If ever a field needed study, evalua- 
tion and readable commentary, it was 
the material on “the lost sex,” “the sec- 
ond sex,” “the eternal feminine.” Doro- 
thy Dohen has taken on the task and 
has achieved a book that is broad in 
its coverage, balanced in its judgments 


Winner of the Doubleday Catholic Prize Contest 





LITTLE 


for Fiction... 


THING 


by Elizabeth Ann Cooper 


This novel of a priest’s struggle for his 
own soul introduces an exciting new writer 
and will attract widespread attention be- 
cause of its provocative theme and its ex- 
traordinary power and scope. With sensi- 
tivity, good taste and sustained tension, it 
tells the story of a priest’s fall from grace, 
his marriage to the young singer with 
whom he has sinned, and his despairing, 
inevitable discovery that he is, indeed, “a 
priest forever.” 


“This, in my judgment, is superb. I 
would give it any prize. It is superbly 
written; it has a sense of mystery... I 
have not the least bit of hesitation in 
saying that this is as good as Graham 
Greene.” —HAROLD C. GARDINER, S. J. 


$3.95 at all booksellers 


Pe DOUBLEDAY 
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Just Published! 


ENCOUNTER 


by Remy C. Kwant 


In an apparently revolutionary fashion 
this book explores the role of man’s 
encounter with his fellow men and 
draws attention to the consequences 
flowing from this role. 
(Duquesne Studies, 
Series, No. 11) 

paper $2,50, cloth $3.25 


Philosophical 








CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


and 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


A highly skilled analysis of present- 
day thinking and its challenge to 
Christian Faith by one of Europe’s 
leading philosophers. 

paper $5.00, cloth $5.75 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
LABOR 


by Remy C. Kwant 


Indispensable reading for a good un- 

derstanding of society’s evolution in 

the West as well as in Russia. 
paper $4.50, cloth $5.25 


A LIGHT TO THE 
GENTILES 


by Adrian L. van Kaam 


Widely acclaimed as “a splendid ex- 
ample of modern hagiography at its 
best” (America), this well-written 
life of the convert-Jew, Venerable 
Francis Libermann, has already 
changed many ideas about the spirit- 


ual life. 
paper $4.00, cloth, $4.75 


At your bookstore or order from 


DUQUESNE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


No postage charged on prepaid 
orders. 
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and mature in its approach, And it is 
good reading, too. 

As a matter of fact, it can be read 
profitably in at least two ways. The 
most casual of readers can ride straight 
through it, enjoy it and inevitably 
emerge somewhat the wiser. Such a 
reader will hardly notice the discreet 
numerals which refer to the notes at 
the ends of the chapters; these notes 
contain an excellent bibliography, in 
which the author indicates her own 
careful preparation and points the way 
to further reading on special interests. 

“Nothing seems to have been writ- 
ten about the specific situation and 
problems of the American Catholic 
woman.” So writes Dorothy Dohen, and 
in her approach to the need she pro- 
vides first a general background in the 
theology of women and in the biological 
and cultural differences between men 
and women. Then she discusses the 
married woman, treating in detail the 
mother, the working wife, the widow 
and the divorcée. Two chapters are 
given over to the single woman, cov- 
ering her problems, friends, work and 
leisure. “Dedicated Virginity” is the 
title of the consideration of the reli- 
gious life, whether in convents or in 
secular institutes. After a provocative 
essay on the education of women, the 
book concludes with a sane and sensi- 
ble look at the spiritual life in a chap- 
ter entitled: “Toward a Spirituality for 
Women.” 

Women in Wonderland is as interest- 
ing and engrossing as it is valuable. 
And since wonderland is a crowded 
and confusing place in these times, an 
intelligent guide through the maze is 
most welcome. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


NOW I REMEMBER 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown. 
338p. $5 


In 1919 a book of nature stories for 
youngsters, Old Mother West Wind, 
appeared under the aegis of Little, 
Brown, It was written by Thornton W. 
Burgess. Little did its avthor (or even 
the publisher) dream that it was the 
beginning, not only of a whole series, 
but of a series of series. 

For Old Mother West Wind and her 
brood of eight were followed by the 
Bedtime Story books, 20 in number, 
and by the Green Meadow Series, The 
Wishing Stone Series, Lightfoot the 
Deer, the very charming Burgess Bird 
Book for Children, the Animal Book 
and more. 

Not only that, but Burgess came to 


conduct a radio program and to write 
a syndicated column for the news- 
papers. Both of these endeavors were 
based upon his knowledge and love of 
the wild things. After the 15,000th 
story, Burgess hung up his hat. But 
this year, at 86, he leaves this journal 
of the way he has traveled. 

Strictly speaking, it is not an autobi- 
ography. In the author’s own words it 
is “a record by me, of me, for me, and 
perhaps of no real interest to anyone 
but me.” Well, perhaps. But Burgess 
seems to have made such devoted fais 
through the years that there is sure to 
be an audience waiting to learn more 
about the personality of the man who 
created that little wood imp Peter Rab- 
bit and all his honest-to-goodness 
friends who have become part of the 
lives of so many boys and girls now 
grown up. 

Indeed, a large part of the book, 
and the most interesting, is devoted to 
the people he has met, in the flesh or 
by mail, because of his writing. They 
range from high to low estate, from 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell and Dr. William T. Horn- 
aday to Mother Mohr of a little Salva- 
tion Army outpost and Aunt Sally 
Cooke up on Cape Cod. It is the dis- 
tinction of their personalities that adds 
so greatly to the charm of this pleasant 
collection of memory and opinion. 

Mary Hace WAGNER 


Art Round-Up 


The Trappist monastery of Gethsemani, 
Ky., “from the outside is neither ugly, 
nor is it beautiful. The buildings you 
see, and the many jobs you see the 
monks perform, have little to do with 
its meaning. What transforms it is’ an 
overpowering desire on the part of 
these men to be with God now, and for 
all eternity.” Shirley Burden under- 
takes to capture this pattern of living 
with God in a series of 69 photographs, 
in God Is My Life (Reynal. 91p. 8%” 
x 11%.” $6), with a foreword by Thom- 
as Merton. Mr. Burden’s loving work is 
one of the multiplying art-book types 
wherein creative photography is used 
to project a great master idea. 

In the same strain, Leon Uris, au- 
thor of best-seller Exodus, and Greek 
photographer Dimitrios Harrissiadis in- 
vite us to accompany them through the 
dramatic Israeli territory that the book 
described, in Exodus Revisited (Dou- 
bleday. 284p. 11%” x 8%.” $5.95), with 
reverence for the country’s three his- 
toric faiths, and a vivid sense of con- 
trasts. 
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A very different journey is that which 
was made in utter leisure by the su- 
preme art connoisseur and master of 
I Tatti, near Florence, the late Bernard 
Berenson. The Passionate Sightseer of- 
fers extracts from his sophisticated trav- 
el diaries, 1947-56, accompanied by 
168 illustrations in photogravure and 
3 plates in full color. (Simon & Schus- 
ter. 92” x 7%.” $10). Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Writings and Buildings, by 
Edgar Kaufmann and Ben Raeburn, is 
also the story of an extremely active 
mind that left 500 structures to its 
credit. This illustrated overview of 
some 70 years tells of F. L. W.’s main 
achievements between 1903 and _his 
death in 1959 (Horizon. 346p. More 
than 150 illustrations. 5” by 8%.” $3.95. 
Also in Meridian Books, for $1.95.) 

The 1960 Oberammergau drama is 
now over, but Oberammergau, a charm- 
ing set of photographs—people, play, 
landscape, village—is of permanent 
value (Newman. 74” x 10.” $3.95). It 
depicts intimately the “other side” of 
Oberammergau life, that of the skilled 
woodcarvers. New Mexican woodcarv- 
ers, most remote from Oberammergau 
yet sharing the same faith and rever- 
ence for sacred personages and events, 
form the theme of Saints in History, by 
José E. Espinosa, of the University of 
Detroit. Fray Angelico Chavez con- 
tributes an introduction (U. of New 
Mexico Press, 122p. 47 photos, bib- 
liography and index. 9” x 12%.” $6.50). 
The quaint santos (religious images 
from between 1775 and 1900) are cata- 
logued and extensively discussed: a re- 
fiection of history and of folk-art. 

In the inexhaustible field of the great 
Italian and Spanish classics, we can 
enjoy The Mural Paintings of Tuscany: 
From Cimabue to Andrea del Sarto, 
by Eve Borsook (Phaidon-Doubleday. 
118 illustrations in photogravure and 
11 in text. 12%” x 9.” $12.50). This 
volume, which covers the period 1300- 
1525, catalogues and discusses 38 Tus- 
can painters, with detailed information 
on technical painting methods: prepar- 
ing the canvases, judging colors and 
the relating of painting to architec- 
ture. In much more modest form, two 
more Skira monographs appear, each 
with the customary biographical and 
critical essay. These are Velasquez, 
from the Spanish of Enrique La Fuente 
Ferrari, and Giotto, by Eugene Battista 
(World Publishing. 129 and 147p. re- 
spectively, 64” x 7.” $5.75 each). The 
text in each book is of absorbing inter- 
est, especially where it deals with the 
“noble and proud” spirit of Velasquez. 
K. E. Maison’s collection of Daumier 
Drawings (Thomas Yoseloff. 150 origi- 
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nal reproductions. 8%” x 11%.” $10) is 
a revelation of the variety, the sure- 
ness, the incredible dynamism of the 
great master’s touch: the master who 
was buried in 1879 with a pauper’s 
funeral after the final glory of his ex- 
hibit at the Durand-Ruel galleries in 
Paris. There is, and there can be, only 
one Daumier, and a surprisingly tender 
one at that. 

Said Lewis Carroll, author of Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Look- 
ing Glass: “No joke is funny unless you 
see the point of it, and sometimes it 
has to be explained.” This would be 
the pat answer to any eyebrow-raising 


over The Annotated Alice, which does 
a marvelous job of providing a running 
marginal commentary on the almost 
endless jokes, games, puzzles, twists, 
paradoxes and obscure references that 
lie beneath Carroll’s seemingly innocent 
text. No, it’s not Freudian comment; 
but it’s highly informed and acute just 
the same. The commentator, Martin 
Gardner, runs the full text of the many 
songs and poems that Alice parodied. 
A handsome art-book-scale volume into 
the bargain (Clarkson N. Potter. Sir 
John Tenniel’s illustrations. 350p. 11” 
x 84.” $10). 

Joun LAFARGE 


fides publishers notre dame, indiana 


INSIGHT 





To the eye of the mind, Fides 


brings this all. . . 


insight. Into LOVE AND GRACE IN MARRIAGE, 


H. Caffarei penetrates the human and the divine interplay in marriage 


opening new depths of spirituality in conjugal and family life. $3.25. 
And into the life of THERESE, Dorothy Day demonstrates a perception 


as delicate as a little flower . . . a perception that reveals St. Therese 


in a way that more ambitious works have failed. $3.25. And finally, 


Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. finds for readers a deeper understanding of 
the Bible, the way GOD SPEAKS TO MEN. Paper: 75¢. Then a stirring 


from within... 


an awakening. Consider RELIGION IN ALL THE 


SCHOOLS by Leo R. Ward. $3.50. Or Henri Rondet's THEOLOGY 
OF SIN which traces the vanishing of sin from the consciousness of 
man. $2.95. And a review of liturgical literature, THE YEARBOOK 
OF LITURGICAL STUDIES edited by John H. Miller. Cloth: $7. 


Paper: $4. Herein lies... insight... 
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HENRI DANIEL-ROPS Editor-in-Chief 


Selected for “The Best in Catholic 
Reading fur Adults, 1960” 


October Titles 


MEDICINE AND MORALS 


By John Marshall. A brilliant Cath- 
olic physician analyzes the moral as- 
pects of euthanasia, contraception and 
abortion, and the moral imperatives of 
the doctor-patient relationship. 


$2.95 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


By A. M. Henry, O.P. A clear ex- 
planation of the Church’s teaching on 
the Third Person of the Trinity and 
the meaning of this doctrine for mod- 


ern man. $2.95 
saving subscription plan. 


at 
HAWTHORN BOOKS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
ee EES 


——TWO GREAT BOOKS—— 


BRINGING THE MASS 
TO THE PEOPLE 

By Rev. H. A. Reinhold, introduced 
by Rev. Frederick R. McManus—“I 
can think of no one better qualified 
than Father Reinhold to write a book 
such as this. He has a thorough knowl- 
edge of liturgical theology and history, 
is personally acquainted with many of 
the scholars and pastoral leaders in the 
field, and has years of experience as a 
parish priest to serve as balance wheel 
for the conclusions he arrives at.”— 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. Editor of 
WORSHIP. $2.95 


LITURGY AND 

PERSONALITY 

By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New and 
Revised Edition—“This book is not 
light reading; it is eminently worth- 
while. It abounds in trenchant obser- 
vations and some incisive comments 
on current social problems. Those in- 
terested in the liturgical movement 
will not want to be without it.’— 
THE CRITIC. $3.50 


Send for free brochure 
with details of money- 
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THEATRE 





HERE COME THE CLOWNS, Philip 
Barry’s drama, currently in revival at 
Actor’s Playhouse, shows few signs of 
aging in the 22 years since its original 
production. Indeed, it has hardly aged 
at all. It is the kind of play which, had 
it been written in 38 B.C., instead of 
1938 our era, would still be intensely 
interesting to modern theatregoers. 


Dan Clancy, while continually har- 
assed by Satan, is persistent in his 
search for the answer to the riddle of 
the universe. The specific object of his 
search is one Mr. Concannon, a former 
benefactor. Dan believes that Mr. Con- 
cannon, if he can be found, can explain 
the meaning of why the innocent suffer 
and why evil is rife in the world. But 
Mr. Concannon has gone away some- 
where and never appears in the drama. 
Meanwhile, Dan meets Satan face to 
face, and that affable gentlemen is both 





willing and ready to answer the ques- 
tions with pat sophistries. 

It is obvious that the resemblance of 
Here Come the Clowns to the recently 
lauded J. B. is so close that comparison 
is difficult to avoid. Your observer 
would say the less pretentious Barry 
play is richer in drama. Dan is seeking 
a simple answer to a complex question 
and doesn’t get a definitive answer. The 
author of the Book of Job gave his 
story a happy ending, but no parish 
priest would take that easy way out. 
Barry merely asks the question, a good 
one for any thoughtful mind to ask 
occasionally, and lets the matter stand 
where he found it. 

Eddie Dowling played the Clancy 
role when the play was unveiled, and 
his performance is one of your review- 
er’s treasured memories. Mr. Dowling 
can rest assured that Robert Mandan’s 
portrayal of the character follows the 
Dowling pattern. Only its creator could 
give a more authentic rendering of the 
role. 

Other performances deserve high 
praise, but individuals cannot be men- 
tioned, for shortage of space rather 
than lack of merit. Quartet Productions, 
Kurt Hale and Paula Scott are the 
producers. Boyd Dumrose designed the 
settings, and Sue Spector supervised the 
costumes. Each and all deserve ap- 
plause for their efforts. Mark Schoen- 
berg deserves louder applause for his 
intelligent directing. 


THE IDIOT, presented at the Gate by 
the Gate Repertory Company, is @ 
drama by Boris Tumarin and Jack 
Sydow, based on the novel of the same 
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title by Feodor Dostoevski. Herbert 
Senn and Helen Pond designed the 
settings, and the playbill gives Sonia 
Lowenstein credit for the costumes. 
Their efforts have provided a_per- 
suasive background and atmosphere for 
a story of pre-Leninist Russia. Mr. 
Tumarin directed the production. 

As in most Russian plays, the story 
line is too nebulous and involved for 
brief description. It is difficult, for in- 
stance, to identify the central character. 
The title character is most appealing 
but seems too good to be true, and 
he is almost shadowed out by a sec- 
ondary character, a kept woman, too 
human to be good. While the dramatic 
emphasis is vague, the performance is 
clear and vivid, as the actors lift the 
play from mediocre to imaginative 
drama. 

Archie Smith, in the title role, and 
performers with such names as Myers, 
Cox and Vandergriff project the chronic 
melancholia of the Russian psyche as if 
they were all named Pushkin, Your 
reviewer recommends The Idiot for 
your consideration. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





THE WORLD OF APU (Edward 
Harrison). On my way to a screening 
of this latest film of Satyajit Ray I met 
a young priest-friend who is a com- 
parative newcomer to the ranks of those 
who take movies seriously. He was not 
familiar with Pather Panchali or Apar- 
ajito, the two earlier films in Ray’s re- 
markable Indian trilogy; and in fact, 
he had come to this screening without 
knowing what the picture was or that 
it was anything worth seeing. 

There is something peculiarly satisfy- 
ing about being present at the inde- 
pendent discovery of quality. Nobody 
had told the priest that this was a pic- 
ture he should like. Besides, the film 
offers certain difficulties because its 
techniques are rather different from the 
ones we are used to, and it describes a 
culture alien to our own. Yet it was a 
revelation to him, as it should be to all 
of us. As the lights went on, his first 
spoken reaction was: “This is what I 
mean by a genuinely religious film.” 

In the narrow sense of the word, the 
picture would not appear to be reli- 
gious. The story is about the boy of 
the earlier two films, now grown to 
young manhood; his struggle to sup- 
port himself in the lonely and imper- 
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sonal vastness of Calcutta; his impulsive 
substitution for a lunatic bridegroom, in 
order to save the bride and her family 
from permanent disgrace (though he 
himself no longer subscribed to the age- 
old traditions of village life); the fulfill- 
ment he finds in this strangely begun 
marriage; and, finally, his faltering ef- 
forts to rediscover a purpose in life 
and face up once more to his obliga- 
tions after the girl dies in childbirth. 

Nevertheless, the film is religious in 
the sense that all serious films should 
be religious. It is saturated with a feel- 
ing for human dignity and for the en- 
during values of a particular culture and 
tradition. Furthermore, these universal 
insights are conveyed by scenarist-di- 
rector Ray with unflagging skill and 
artistry. [L of D: A-II] 


INHERIT THE WIND (United Ar- 
tists) is producer-director Stanley 
Kramer’s screen version of the Broad- 
way play of the same name, which 
was a somewhat fictionized account of 
the famous Scopes “monkey” trial in 
Dayton, Tenn., in 1924. 

The movie pits Spencer Tracy, as 
the renowned Clarence Darrow, against 
Fredric March, as the renowned William 
Jennings Bryan. The acting sparks fly 
in eminently satisfactory fashion. Be- 
sides, it is about something important 
—the discrediting of a perniciously bad 
law which not only denied the right to 
teach but also involved what would 
be referred to in contemporary par- 
lance as a violation of the separation of 
Church and State. 

Nevertheless, I was rather disap- 
pointed in the film. The reason, I think, 
is that the significant issues in the case 
are not really the ones that were de- 
bated in the courtroom. If the funda- 
mentalist religious position on the Bible 
seems niaive and misguided in the ex- 
treme, so, in retrospect, does the oppo- 
sition’s belief in “pure” science. Kramer 
or his script writers are not as success- 
ful as they might be in properly locat- 
ing the trial in relation to its larger 
context. 

This, however, is a high-level criti- 
cism of a film which sets a high goal for 
itself. As movies go, it is unusually in- 
telligent and stimulating. [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


THE ROYAL BALLET (Lopert). I am 
not much of a ballet fan, so you would 
do well to discount my lack of enthusi- 
asm for the first two items in this 
filmed-in-color program of the com- 
pany that used to be known as Sadlers’ 
Wells Ballet. These items are an ex- 
cept from Swan Lake and The Firebird. 
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The definitive Catholic | 
answer to the current 
“population explosion” 


alarmists. Paperback. 


HANDBOOK FOR NEW CATHOLICS 
by Rev. Aloysius J. Burggraff, C.S.P. 


Ideal gift for the convert at Baptism. 


$2.00 


THE PARISH PRIEST'S GUIDE TO 
INQUIRY CLASSES 
ed. by Rev. John Mitchell, C.S.P. 


Compiete guide to successful convert classes. 


$5.95 


OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 
by Rev. John J. Keating, C.S.P. 

$2.10 
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FACING PROTESTANT- 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
TENSIONS 


Wayne H. Cowan, Editor 


Gustave Weigel, S.J., William Clancy, 
Thomas F. O’Dea and 11 other lead- 
ing Roman Catholics and Protestants 
air the crucial conflicts—church-state 
relations, “moral legislation,’ public 
education, etc.—through this spirited, 
informed debate in print. A long stride 
toward better mutual understanding of 
differences highlighted in the elections 
and foreshadowing the coming Ecu- 
menical Council. $2.50 


At your bookseller 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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MEET 
SAINT 
TERESA 


An Introduction to La Madre 
of Avila 
by 
Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY: 


New York—"Pleasant, informative 
story of St. Teresa of Avila...a 
highly readable biography.” 

Catholic News 
e 


London—‘Eminently readable . . . 
written with enthusiasm for the 
subject and is obviously based on 
profound knowledge . . . refresh- 
ingly free from the laboured dull- 
ness of so many recent books in 
this field.” 

Mount Carmel 


Philadelphia—‘A mere introduction 
would make St. Teresa a mere ac- 
quaintance; Msgr. Kelly paves the 
way for a friendship.” 

Standard and Times 


Washington—“A truly rewarding in- 
troduction . . . Msgr. Kelly has 
done a fine job of outlining in a 
relatively few pages the inspiring 
life of a great saint.” 

Catholic Standard 


Reckford—‘There have been a num- 
ber of biographies done on St. 
Teresa, but for a compact volume, 
to the point, this will fill a strong 
demand for an insight into the 
personality of the saint... a fas- 
cinating biography.” 

The Observer 


$3.95 


FREDERICK PUSTET 
Co., Inc. 


14 Barclay St. 
New York 8 


210 4th St. 
Cincinnati 2 
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The featured work, however, Freder- 
ick Ashton’s Ondine, first performed in 
1958, is stunning. The story—about a 
water sprite who falls in love with a 
mortal—is not any less silly than most 
ballet stories. Even so, it has a sur- 
prising amount of cohesion and dra- 
matic power. Also, it provides Margot 
Fonteyn with a congenial and flamboy- 
ant role. The group choreography and 
scenic effects are great, too. [L of D: 
not yet classified] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





.. «+ Who, on the day before He suf- 
fered, took bread into His holy and 
venerable hands, and raising His eyes 
to heaven, to You, God, His Father al- 
mighty, giving thanks to You, He 
blessed and broke it, and gave it to 
His disciples, saying: Take and eat. For 
this is My body (Consecration of the 
bread in the Mass). 


The last prayer before the Consecration 
of the Mass has ended in the glowing 
words: Your most beloved Son, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now, by means of 
the simple relative pronoun, a smooth 
transition is made from prayer to narra- 
tive. The narrative is that of the essen- 
tial moment of the Last Supper, yet it 
is a composite account from various 
sources, and does not come verbatim 
from any of the Gospels. Holy and 
venerable hands is an addition of rever- 
ence, and the Lord’s gesture of raising 
His eyes to heaven occurs in the Gospel 
record of the miracle of the loaves and 
fish. 

As the celebrant of the Mass pro- 
nounces these solemn but serene words, 
he perferms, up to a point, the actions 
that are described: he takes the host 
between thumbs and forefingers; he 
raises His eyes; he makes the sign of 
the cross over the bread. He then bows 
low over the altar and, in a tone that 
is audible only to himself, speaks the ef- 
ficacious words that achieve and real- 
ize the sublime sacrifice. 

Nothing is so calculated to humble 
a priest and make him deeply thought- 
ful (and priestly) as the realization 
that at the climactic moment of the 
Mass, and hence of the priest’s daily 
life, he does not speak in his own 
person, but in the Person of Christ. Up 
to those final words the narrative has 
flowed in the grammatical third person, 
but at the last the priest does not say: 


“This is Christ’s body.” No, but: This 
is My body. Once in each day, witk 
terrifying literalness, the priest becomes 
Christ. 

So the Lord Christ comes down upon 
the altar. There are various truths to 
be remembered in connection with this 
coming. 

In the Mass Christ comes among 
us in His humanity. Our Lord’s epi- 
phany here is not at all like the visit 
of a bright angel, nor is it after the 
manner of a vision or most profound 
supernatural illumination. Christ is 
upon the altar as He was present in 
His lifetime on earth, as He sat at table 
with friends or enemies, as He smiled 
at Mary and Martha, as He conversed 
with His disciples, as He stroked the 
heads of happy children. That is, our 
Lord is physically, corporally and 
(though in a special mode) spatially 
present, 

However, Christ is corporally present 
in the Mass in a humanity which is 
now glorified. Despite industrious spec- 
ulation, we know precious little about 
the state or condition of the glorified 
body, and all that we do know or sus- 
pect seems uncommonly contradictory, 
as that the glorified body is palpable 
yet incorruptible, that it can eat, yet 
need not. It is enough, though, to grasp 
that the glorified body is strictly im- 
passible—no longer susceptible to pain 
or suffering of any sort. So, then, the 
coming of Christ in the Mass is abso- 
lutely triumphant. He comes not as 
Christ suffering but as Christ who has 
suffered, and who overcame His suffer- 
ing. The epiphany of our Lord on the 
altar, despite all its humble seeming, 
is the showing forth of the conquering 
King. 

There is another characteristic of the 
advent of the Lord Christ in the Mass, 
but this must be reserved for further 
discussion. It is by no means unreason- 
able, nor should it cause bewilderment, 
to remind our devoted Catholic people 
that they must distinguish between the 
Eucharist and the Mass; that is, be- 
tween the Eucharist as a sacrament and 
the Eucharist as a sacrifice. The special 
point to be noted is that the coming of 
Christ in the sacrifice is transient. In 
the Mass the Lord comes, and He goes. 
The tabernacle, for all that it rightly 
and richly means to us, must not be 
allowed to obscure the brief but tre- 
mendous action that takes place on the 
altar itself, To this deep truth we will 
return. Only let us observe the particu- 
lar preciousness, in this transient life, 
of all that is beautiful, sublime—and 
transient. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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(Continued from p. 60) 

lic. By 1860-61, slavery was becoming an 
uneconomical institution in many parts of 
the South and in time the problem would 
have solved itself. 

You speak of a New South, fully Ameri- 
can, and I am afraid this is true. Because 
as Clifford Dowdey states in his Case for 
the Confederacy: “The Confederacy was 
founded and fought for its life in order 
to avoid becoming Americanized.” 

H. T. ENGELHARDT, M.D. 
Houston, Tex. 


Disappointment 


Eprror: After reading Donald McDonald’s 
“A Question of Disappointment” (9/17), 
I would like to say that my particular dis- 
appointment about the Church’s seeming 
slowness in putting into practice the Vati- 
can directives on participation of the laity 
in the liturgy is the absolute lack of a daily 
evening Mass in at least one central church 
in each city. 

We have evening Masses in many 
churches on holydays and on First Fridays, 
but, to my knowledge, not a daily evening 
Mass. Many of us who, for various reasons, 
cannot attend morning or noonday Masses, 
would like to attend Mass after work. 

D. C. Leavy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mass in Europe 


Epiror: Almost fifty years ago, your Re- 
view carried “May in Rome, Past and 
Present” (5/10/13, p. 114). The memory 
was revived by reading Eleanor Buntag’s 
“The Mass Is the Same” (9/10)—really a 
pleasant experience. 

JouHN F. WHITE, M.D. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Eprror: Like Evelyn Buntag, who wrote 
“The Mass Is the Same” (9/10), 1 
had the opportunity this summer to visit 
seven countries of Europe. I enjoyed her 
recounting of experiences at Holy Mass 
thoroughly until the word “repelled,” which 
I wish had been “intrigued.” 

It surprised me to see the contents of 
the lavabo dish tossed onto the floor on 
the right side of the altar in the Borghese 
Chapel in St. Mary Major; there was a dog 
in the front row during a high Mass in 
Dublin. But as a sodalist, one of whose 
daily duties it is to assist at Mass, I had 
the opportunity to watch the people during 
the week. In France and Spain I saw altars 
facing the people, and people knowingly 
responding to the prayers of the priest. 

In the Blessed Sacrament chapel in the 
cathedral at Cologne, I heard prayers and 
singing at what would have been a low 
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pour COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College Re rox 
AS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ...........46- LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ............ LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ...... LAS-AE- 


C-D-Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans)...LAS-AE- 
C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore)... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College worry, Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


. LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit ........ LAS-A-C-D-E-G- 
IR-J-L-RT-Sc-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 


Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
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NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE 
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NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
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NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham Bowie (New York) ....LAS-AE- 
Ed-G-J-L-P-S-; Sy-Sp-AROTC- AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ......LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C- 


G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University ............ LAS-C-D. 
FS-G-ILL-L-M- N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
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Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C 
D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp- 
AROTC-NROTC 
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Wheeling College 


Wheeling College, newest Jesuit col- 
lege, is now in its sixth year of 
operation. It is coeducational and 
planned for an eventual student 
body of 850. Its enrollment this fall 
has reached about 435. Its facul- 
ty numbers 40, including 20 Jesuits. 


The college is beautifully situated 
on a 60-acre campus. Its buildings 
and facilities, all new, include a 
classroom-laboratory building, Jesuit 
faculty residence, an administration 
and _student-activities building, li- 
brary, and residence halls for men 
and women. A gymnasium is in the 
planning stages. 


The Liberal Arts and Science pro- 
grams offered include majors in Eng- 
lish, History, Political Science, Soci- 
ology, Dramatic Writing Arts, Busi- 
ness Administration, Accounting, 
Biology, Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Physics, Mathematics, and Pre-Medi- 
cal and Pre-Legal studies. There is 
also a two-year program in Pre- 
Engineering offered in cooperation 
with the University of Detroit. 


Extra-curricular activities include 
dramatics, co-curricular clubs, intra- 
mural athletics, and intercollegiate 
basketball, tennis and golf. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Notices 


25 cents’ per word 
Payment with order 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSE PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD (45 RPM). Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Griffin’s, 2002 W. Mulberry, San Antonio 
1, Texas. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Illinois. 





DO YOU WANT TO EARN $250.00 A 
WEEK? ?? Spanish luxury hotel wishes 
to contact enterprising collaborators for 
sales assignment in leisure hours. Inter- 
ested persons should write, enclosing ref- 
erences, giving particulars about them- 
selves to: Aksel Helback, Dugnadsveien 
11, Olso/Norway. 





FIRST TIME IN ENGLISH: St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Treatise on Separate Substances 
—one of Aquinas’ most important meta- 
physical writings—translated from 12 
mediaeval manuscripts by Rev. Francis 
Lescoe, Ph.D., S.T.L. Price $2.00. Pub- 
lications Department, Saint Joseph Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Connecticut. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue 
and painting done to order. Reasonable. 
St. Benedict Studio, Westport, Conn. 








TEACHERS 
OF YOUTH 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


f Xaverian Brothers want gener- 





ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 
devoted to Catholic Education— 


For further information: 


Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
601 Winchester St. 
Box X, Newton 
Highlands 61, Mass. 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 
Box X 

Silver Springs, Md. 
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Mass in our country and saw the most 
beautifully trained acolytes during my en- 
tire trip. In France and in Switzerland I 
heard little school boys and girls being led 
in the Mass of the Angels during week- 
days; at Montserrat in Spain I saw a bride 
and groom seated in the sanctuary, with 
the celebrant facing them as he said their 
nuptial Mass. 

I think the difference in my reaction 
and Miss Buntag’s is that I find myself 
getting homesick for the liturgical life I 
saw throughout Europe. There seems some- 
thing cold and sterile to me in our passive 
presence at daily or Sunday mass in this 
country. I nearly wept for joy at Fr. 
O’Brien’s and Fr. LaFarge’s recent article 
(Am. 8/20) on the laity’s active participa- 
tion in the liturgy, which is the first defini- 
tive calling of a spade a spade in this area, 
to my knowledge. 

I envied the familiarity of the European 
peoples in their churches. I look forward to 
the day when our own tendencies to re- 
serve will break down and when we will 
learn that Christ was truly the most adapt- 
able person the world has ever known and 
that reserve was not among His notable 
characteristics except with those who did 
not love Him. 

CATHERINE T. BERRY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why the Congo Exploded 


Eprror: Sorry, AMERICA, your leading edi- 
torial of July 30 was one of the worst pieces 
of journalism I have read in a long time. 

First of all, the title “Heroes and Vil- 
lains” suggests the script for another west- 
ern movie and is hardly appropriate for a 
report on the events in the Congo. Worse, 
i.e., farther removed from the truth, is your 
depicting the African “Marxists” as the 
villains, “the bad guys,” without any indi- 
cation of the nature of their villainy. The 
only “Marxist” you name is Prime Minister 
Lumumba, who himself has declared that 
he is not a Communist. Morever, his 
party, the Mouvement National Congolais 
(MNC) is an offshoot of a prepolitical 
organization established by professors at 
the Catholic Lovanium University, and has 
been opposing nationalization of European 
property, although it favors certain controls 
in line with antitrust legislation. 

By employing phrases like “the judgment 
of detached observers . . .,” you put a 
much greater authority in your editorial 
than it deserves in reality. I ask you, who 
could be “detached observers” in today’s 
Congo. Can any human being stay de- 
tached witnessing the struggle of this Afri- 
can country toward a freedom that has not 
been defined and its painful reaching for 
the unity of one single nation? 





Ge > CATHOLIC BOY 
(e q=' 5 CATHOLIC MISS 


twin magazines 





distinct, 


but related 


HERE are two magazines 
which honor the intellect of boys and girls 
and help form in them the great heart and 
good judgment required of lay apostles. .. . 
Ideal for use at home or school (right across 
the class in upper-elementary or early high). 
... Each magazine 48 pages, devotes 32 just 
to boys or just to girls... . Both magazines 
carry an identical 16-page center section ap- 
pealing to boys and girls—highlighting great 
biography, spirituality for teens by Father 
Leo Trese, formation as young apostles by 
Fathers Louis Putz and Frank Gartland, 
c.s.c.... Home-delivered, each magazine is 
$3 a year. Both magazines, to same address, 
$5 a year. Bulk orders (min. 5 BOY, 5 
MISS) each subscription $1.50 a year. 
Order from Boy/miss, Notre Dame, Ind. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


Famed artists of Europe and America 
Originals and reproductions 
Statues—Ceramics—Icon cards 


BEURON-MARIA LAACH ART 
250 E. 39 St., New York 














JUST PUBLISHED 
Don Hubert VanZeller's 


Book of Private Prayer 
. “solid gold’. 


es Msgr. John Kennedy 
rah available at your local 
bookstore or write 


Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 











A GIFT FOR ANY OCCASION! 
e 
Give An 
America 
Subscription 


(1 year, $8)—(2 years, $15) 


DISTINCTIVE RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
BOX OF 
20 
DESIGNS 


$2.00 


plus postage 


ORDER 
NOW 


Send postcard with address for free illus- 
trated poster and imprinting information. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
BOX 427 
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CONCEPTION, MISSOURI 
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Neither the Belgian Government nor the 
European employes in the Congo are pri- 
marily responsible for the July riots. But 
neither are the Congolese Communists 
(whatever that word means). The major 
“outside influences” in the Congo, in Africa 
in general and in many poor parts of the 
world have been influences of mammoth 
corporations representing an antiquated 
form of capitalism that at present no West- 
ern nation would tolerate within its own 
borders. The ruthless aiming at profit maxi- 
mization by the managements of these 
corporations places them in the class of 
capitalist organizations strongly condemned 
in the Popes’ social encyclicals. 

Why does America overlook this inter- 
vention in Congolese affairs by Western 
interests that are more materialistic than 
the dialectical materialism of the Soviet 
Union? Would the spiritual life of the 
Congolese be better served with Belgian 
engineers and civil servants than with 
“Czech or Chinese technicians”? Could not 
“communal ownership” be a more logical 
and more efficient successor to the old 
tribal ownership of the Congo’s land and 
other factors of production? Cannot Christ 
be worshiped under any form of ownership 
of capital, even within the framework of 
His Catholic Church? 

One may regret that a few hundred 
innocent and just “Europeans” (and their 
wives) were victimized by ill-educated, 
though European-trained troops, but I 
believe that it is the duty of the Christians 
among us to try to understand and to for- 
give. The African peoples have been 
abused since prehistoric times: the Pha- 
raohs built pyramids on their dead bodies; 
Negroes were beaten to death as galley- 
slaves in the Roman wars; Dutch and Por- 
tuguese traders sold them as cattle in the 
market places of America; Belgian “colo- 
nials” have bullied the Congolese for many 
decades on their own soil, have mixed up 
the traditional tribal society and its cul- 
tures, introduced materialism and other re- 
fined vice, and succeeded in selling all this 
as “Western civilization.” Missionaries of 
American churches shortchanged them by 
preaching a variety of heresies under the 
cloak of true Christianity. 

I hope that the Congolese may succeed 
in establishing one free nation, as indepen- 
dent from East and West as they see fit, 
and build up a society without the materi- 
alism and the color bar that I see all around 
me in the United States, even among many 
American Catholics. God bless the Congo. 

Joris W. BIEMANS 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


[Prof. Biemans will spend 1961-62 lectur- 
ing on economics at a Catholic university in 
Africa.——Ep.] 





Schools and Colleges 





Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 


Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Maryland 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


New Jersev 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














New York 


Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York’ 21, Ni: ¥; 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y., Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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HELICON’S 
GREAT FALL LIST 


A Powerful Novel 
MOUNTAIN WITHOUT STARS 


by Maurice Zermatten 


The story of the elemental darkness which lies danger- 
ously close to the surface in the most Christian of 
communities. No one is entirely guilty, but each of the 
characters in some way or another has compromised 
his Christianity, allowing the devil that single foothold 
from which he reduces them to tragedy and despair. 
It has an impact that cannot soon be forgotten. It 
moves with the inexorable pace of Greek tragedy, but 


its point of view is genuinely and profoundly Catholic. 
$3.95 


A Disturbing Question Discussed 
MORALITY AND MODERN 
WARFARE 
Edited by William J. Nagle 


At long last, an intelligent and unequivocal statement 
by leading American Catholics on the morality of nu- 
clear warfare: Thomas E. Murray, Gordon C. Zahn, 
John C. Ford, S.J., Col. John K. Moriarity, John Court- 


ney Murray, S.J., et al. $3.95 


The Bible for All 
MEET THE BIBLE 
By Rev. John J. Castelot, S.S. 


A noted scholar with long experience in writing on 
Biblical themes for the average reader now makes avail- 
able for the general public the best of modern research 
on the Word of God. $2.95 


. 


A Classic Work of Depth 
TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 
by Dietrich von Hildebrand 


The classic work on spirituality of this century is once 
again available in English. Von Hildebrand discusses 
the fundamental attitude of the Christian, the desire to 
grow in Christ, and then devotes a chapter to each of 
the spiritual attitudes necessary for this growth. $4.50 


A New Look at the Liturgy 
BRINGING THE MASS TO THE 
PEOPLE 


by Rev. H. A. Reinhold, introduced by Rev. 
Frederick R. McManus 


A new look at the liturgy of the Mass by the recognized 
authority of the liturgical revival. “I can think of no 
one better qualified than Father Reinhold to write a 
book such as this. He has a thorough knowledge of 
liturgical theology and history, is personally acquainted 
with many of the scholars and pastoral leaders in the 
field, and has years of experience as a parish priest to 
serve as balance wheel for the conclusions he arrives 
at.”"—-Godfrey Diekmann, 0.S.B. Editor of WORSHIP. 

$2.95 


The Early Days of the Papacy 
ST. PETER AND THE POPES 
By Rev. Michael Winter 


A brilliant history of the first days of the Papacy, sup- 
ported by excellent research and integrated into a mod- 
ern approach to apologetics. The increase in the 
dialogue among the churches will evoke a heightened 


concern with what really did happen in the first cen- 
turies. $4.50 


A Scientific Approach to God 
GOD OF THE SCIENTISTS 
By Remy Chauvin 


Remy Chauvin, already a highly respected scientist 
and writer of scientific treatises, now devotes his care- 
ful and scholarly attention to an honest consideration 
of the conclusions which can be drawn concerning the 
existence of a Supreme Being from observable data. 


$3.95 


From the Best of Catholic Thinkers 
CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 
Edited by J. Stanley Murphy, C.S.B. 


Authoritative essays on the many aspects of Christian 
culture by some of the most respected Catholic thinkers 
of the day: Dawson, Sigrid Undset, Mestrovic, Barbara 
Ward, Gilson, Malik, Maritain, Spaeight, Cogley, Donald 
McDonald, ete. $3.50 


A Fresh Look at the Nature of Faith 
THE ASSENT OF FAITH 


by Henry Bars, introduced by Msgr. H. 
Francis Davis, D.D. 


A fresh discussion of the nature of faith viewed in its 
concrete human setting. The intelligent convert will 
find the work extremely valuable, and the many friends 
of John Henry Newman will be quick to recognize a 
kindred spirit. $4.00 


“Telephone Your Bookstore Now” 


Write for our FREE lively newspaper and our catalogue 
of Children’s Books. 


HELICON PRESS 


BALTIMORE 27, MD. 


In Canada: PALM PUBLISHERS 
Montreal 











